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THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
of the American Federation of Labor 
is now meeting in Philadelphia. At 
the session the leaders of the A. F. 
of L. will draft recommendations 
which will be submitted to the coming 
national conventions of both major 
political parties. The Democrats and 
the Republicans will be asked to in- 
clude labor’s recommendations in the 
party platforms. 


THE A. F. OF L. IS PUSHING 
hard for immediate enactment of a 
broad social security program. The 
Federation feels that it is impera- 
tive to secure adoption without fur- 
ther delay of a uniform, federalized 
unemployment compensation system 
to tide over returning servicemen 
and displaced war workers until 
private industry is able to reconvert 
and provide peacetime jobs. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN 
of the A. F. of L., President Philip 
Murray of the C. I. O. and Julius 
Luhrsen, executive secretary of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, have written a joint letter to 
members of the Senate expressing 
dissatisfaction with the reporting out 
of a contract termination bill “di- 
vorced from legislation dealing with 
the human side of demobilization.” 
The labor leaders registered strong- 
est objections to the apparent dis- 
position to handle reconversion prob- 
lems on a piecemeal basis, “with 
priority given to property legisla- 
tion.” 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN THIS 
country are today at a lower level 
than at any time in the past half- 
century, Matthew Woll, second vice- 
president of the A. F. of L., told the 
special War Labor Board panel 





HIGHLIGHTS 


which heard the Federation’s case 
against the Little Steel formula last 
month. During normal years, Mr. 
Woll said, business failures usually 
average between 10,000 and 20,000, 
but last year failures numbered only 
3,669. To back up the A. F. of L.’s 
argument that employers are easily 
able to pay higher wages, Mr. Woll 
also quoted Chester Bowles’ state- 
ment of several weeks ago, in which 
the OPA chief pointed out that the 
total income of all companies in the 
nation represents the highest levels 
of earnings before or after taxes ever 
reached by American business. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has recommended 
that local unions of the I.B.E.W. 
admit honorably discharged service- 
men without payment of initiation or 
entrance fees. This makes the third 
large international union affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor to act within recent weeks to 
drop initiation. fees for ex-service- 
men. The others were the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and 
the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners. 


AN INTERESTING SPEECH 
was made at the International Labor 
Conference by D. G. Mulherkar of 
the All-India Organization of Indus- 
trial Employers. Mr. Mulherkar 
touched on the fifteen-year plan for 
the economic development of his 
country that has been drawn up by 
a group of Indian industrialists. The 
goal is to create greater opportuni- 
ties for postwar employment and to 
raise the woeful Indian standard of 
living. With a population of 400,- 
000,000, India had scarcely 3,000,- 
000 industrial workers before the 
outbreak of war. 
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Let’s Be Fair 


Don’t get into any disagreeable 
arguments with officers or members 
of the trade union movement because 
of the political situation. 

It is true that it is irritating to see 
a labor man advocating the election 
of a candidate who has never done 
anything for labor and whose party 
has been against labor. We must, 
however, understand that a man has 
the right to his political beliefs, un- 
less, of course, he is under instruc- 
tions from a convention of his inter- 
national union, and then if he desires 
to defy the action of his own conven- 
tion he can do so privately when he 
is casting his ballot in secret. 

But he should not advocate the 
election of someone against a can- 
didate who has been endorsed, for 
labor reasons, by his international 
union. Insofar as the officers of 
other unions and their members are 
concerned, that is a matter for them 
to decide. 

We have no right to either insult 
them or deny them their right to ex- 
ercise their conscience. 

We have, however, a right to dis- 
agree with them and endeavor to tell 
} our position and our reasons any- 
s where, but if we have that right, the 
other individual has the same right. 
Remember that no matter who is 
elected we must live together in this 
country after the election and, as 
real Americans, we should not get 
unnecessarily bitter over the contest. 

We have no right to charge a man 
with dishonesty in political life or to 
charge a union man with dishonesty 
of purpose and expression unless we 
have some proof. 

You cannot convince a man as to 
your position by insulting him or by 
attacks. If your cause is right you 
may be able to convince him by rea- 
sonable explanations. 

Daniel J. Tobin. 
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structive, the National Post- 

war Forum of the American 
Federation of Labor was held last 
month in New York City. A crowded 
two-day assembly, it was an event 
that attracted nationwide favorable 
attention and one that must long be 
remembered for its solid, significant 
contributions to an understanding 
and solution of thorny postwar prob- 
lems. 

The meeting was called to explore 
ways and means of attaining a more 
peaceful, more secure, more demo- 
cratic and more prosperous state of 
affairs in the postwar world and to 
make known to the general public 
the ideas of organized labor for the 
achievement of a better tomorrow as 
well as to make clear that labor ex- 
pects its voice to be heard. Some 
500 representatives of A. F. of L. 
organizations were in attendance. 

On the eve of the forum, which 
was held in the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel Commodore, the Amer- 


BD sroctive dramatic and con- 


ican Federation of Labor released 
its postwar program [see next page|. 
A detailed and specific blueprint, the 
program was prepared by the A. F. 
of L.’s Postwar Planning Commit- 
tee and approved by the Executive 


Council. Vice-President Matthew 
Woll is chairman of the Postwar 
Planning Committee. 

Asserting that “war is the enemy,” 
the Federation’s epochal program 
called for safeguarding the peace 
after the defeat of the Axis through 
an international organization armed 
with police powers and supple- 
mented by international agencies to 
adjudicate disputes among nations, 
to raise world labor standards, to 
deal with international economic and 
financial problems and to promote 
health and education. 

On the domestic side, the program 
emphasized the “must” character of 
maximum production and full em- 
ployment in the postwar period, 
Suggesting that attainment of this 
objective would be facilitated by the 
cooperation of labor, industry, agri- 
culture and government. The pro- 
gram urged immediate action to 
speed the reconversion process, to 
strengthen the nation’s social se- 
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curity system, to give workers, 
farmers and employers a greater 
voice in the determination of prac- 
tical postwar policies and to ex- 
tend every assistance to demobilized 
soldiers and war workers in obtain- 
ing well-paid jobs at the war’s end. 

Leaders from many walks of life 
participated in the discussions at the 
forum and presented their views to 
the labor delegates. 

Breckinridge Long, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, disclosed that both 
major parties in Congress will be 
asked to unite in the formation of a 
strong foreign policy for the United 
States which will seek to avoid the 
“unhappy mistakes of the past” and 
to carry out the letter and spirit of 
the Atlantic Charter. He urged that 
all nations join in an international 
organization, that they pledge them- 


selves not to use force except by 


agreement of the world organization 
and that each nation share responsi- 
bility of maintaining armed forces 
sufficient to suppress future out- 
breaks of war or aggression. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, dis- 
cussed the international and domes- 
tic aspects of postwar problems. Mr. 
Green stressed the desirability of 
united and voluntary action by all 
groups in American life for the win- 
ning of the peace as well as the war. 

George Meany, A. F. of L. secre- 
tary-treasurer, emphasized that when 
labor says it supports free enterprise 
it means the kind of free enterprise 
that is truly free and enterprising and 
is of service to the country and not 
the monopolistic ambitions of greedy 
reactionaries. 

Among the business and industry 
representatives who addressed the 
forum were Eric Johnston, president 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, who spoke by radio from 
the West Coast; Robert Gaylord, 
“old school” president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
who urged patience in the transition 
period from war to peace when 
there may not be enough jobs to go 
around, and Paul G. Hoffman 
chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, who told of in- 
dustry’s responsibility for conquer- 


ing postwar “Public Enemy No. 1— 
unemployment.” 

Speaking for a section of agricul- 
ture, James G. Patton, president of 
the National Farmers Union, told of 
the keen desire of his organization to 
work with labor for the attainment of 
the common objectives of the farmers 
and workers of this country. Mur- 
ray D. Lincoln, head of the Cooper- 
ative League, described the economic 
advantages of the fast-spreading co- 
operative method. 

Mr. Woll, who presided at the 
opening and closing sessions of the 
forum, sounded a note of warning 
against unilateral action by any na- 
tion in territorial disputes. His con- 
cern was shared by David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, who de- 
livered a stirring appeal for justice 
to Poland. 

Other distinguished labor speakers 
included Victor Olander, secretary 
of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor; Milton J. Webster, vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters; Max Zarit- 
sky, president of the United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers ; Robert 
J. Watt, A. F. of L. international 
representative; George Q. Lynch, 
president of the Patternmakers 
League; E. E. Milliman, president 
of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes, and James M. 
Duffy, president of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

Paul V. McNutt, chair- 
man of the War Man- 
power Commission; 
Monsignor John A. 

Ryan, of the National 

Catholic Welfare Confer- 

ence; Edward J. Phelan, 

acting director of the 

I.L.O., and Harold But- 

ler, British Minister, also 

addressed the forum. Noted educa- 
tors who took part in the proceedings 
included Dr. James T. Shotwell, 
Prof. John Childs, Prof. J. R. Cond- 
liffe, Prof. Alvin Hansen, Prof. 
Sumner Slichter, Dr. George N. 
Shuster, president of Hunter Col- 
lege, and Dr. George S. Counts. 
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The following is a condensation of 
the postwar program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, made pub- 
lic April 12. The program was pre- 
pared by the A. F. of L.’s Postwar 
Planning Committee. 


Part I 


THE BASES OF LASTING IN- 
TERNATIONAL PEACE 


GuIDING INTERNATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES 


I. War is the enemy. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor believes 
that war among the nations waged 
by the modern engines of death and 
destruction is the supreme enemy of 
the well-being of the common peo- 
ple of the world. We consider that 
the elimination of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy is a condi- 
tion essential to the perpetuation and 
the further development of our 
democratic way of life. 

II. Lasting peace must rest on 
social justice and include all peoples. 
We reaffirm this principle set forth 
by Samuel Gompers at the close of 
the First World War. We are in 
full accord with the way in which 
it is elaborated in the Atlantic Char- 
ter and the Four Freedoms set forth 
in President Roosevelt’s message to 
Congress, January 6, 1941. We 
note with satisfaction the Declaration 
of President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Marshal Stalin 
at Teheran. 

III. The only safety from war is 
in the international organization of 
peace. The industry of war has now 
been taken over by modern science 
even more completely than the in- 
dustries of peace. The vast ma- 
jority of the workers of our country 
realize what it would mean to re- 
spond to this changed situation by 
engaging in that rivalry for power 
which is inherent in any effort to 
make ourselves secure through a pro- 
gram of national expansion and 
militarism. The outcome of such a 
policy is not security, peace and a 
rising standard of living, but in- 
creasing suspicion, mounting mili- 
tary expenditures, imperialistic ad- 
ventures and war. We believe, 
therefore, it is imperative that the 
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United States do its full part to help 
develop a general system of mutual 
security. 

IV. Victory is not enough. The 
total defeat of the Axis powers is 
essential to clear the way for demo- 
cratic international reconstruction ; 
but to stop with that alone would not 
furnish us with any permanent guar- 
antee of security. In order to main- 
tain international peace, political and 
military programs must be associated 
with a far-reaching economic pro- 
gram which will be designed, not to 
advantage certain nations at the ex- 
pense of others, but to organize and 
utilize the new productive powers of 
industry and agriculture for the ad- 
vancement of the standards of living 
of all peoples. Worldwide economic 
health is essential to security. 

V. Prosperity can be achieved by 
a free people under a regime of so- 
cial justice. In the years of peace 
a sustained high level of production 
and employment is possible if there 
is assurance of economic justice 
within nations and between nations. 
To accomplish this, it will be neces- 
sary to get rid of that kind of ex- 
ploitation which tends to concentrate 
income in the hands of the few and 
prevents the great mass of workers 
from having the purchasing power 
to buy the things they need for daily 
life. It also will be necessary to 
lessen the barriers between nations 
so that there may be a larger inter- 
change of goods and services for all. 

VI. Freedom of thought and ex- 
pression must be safeguarded 
throughout the world. This is the 
ultimate moral purpose, underlying 
all others, for which we are fighting 
the Second World War. 

VII. Long-range plans must be 
made now. While the full realiza- 
tion of these principles will have to 
await the establishment of final 
peace, we recognize that piecemeal 
and experimental procedures will 
have to be followed in the construc- 
tion of these new world economic 
and political institutions. During 
the transitional period, however, the 
direction in which reconstruction 
must move if it is to meet the needs 
and the aspirations of the common 


people of all lands should be never. 
theless definite and clear, 


Part II 
INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


The program for the establishment 
of a lasting peace must provide for 
the continuing cooperation of the 
nations of freedom in the three 
great areas of their common inter. 
est—security, livelihood and jus. 
tice. This cooperation does not in- 
volve the creation of a world goy- 
ernment but the acceptance of defi- 
nite obligations to work together 
under agreed conditions and within 
the limits set by them. The basic 
principles are those of the Atlantic 
Charter and the other pronounce- 
ments of the United Nations, devel- 
oped along the lines indicated in the 
first part of this statement. 

1. Security 

The program for the prevention 
of war has already been set forth 
in the Four-Nation Declaration. 

The substance of this declaration 
was incorporated into the Connally 
Resolution of the United States 
Senate on postwar policy. Steps 


should now be taken to insure the§ 


speedy realization of these plans. 
These steps should include: 

1. The calling of a United Nea 
tions Commission either to establish 
the “General International Organi- 
zation,” referred to in the Moscow 
Agreement, or to serve provisionally 
in that capacity. 

2. The transformation of the war- 
time alliances of the United Nations 
into an organization for peace. 

2. Livelihood 

The program for economic and so- 
cial welfare, like that in the sphere 
of security, falls naturally into two 
parts: the provision for relief and 
rehabilitation during the war and 
transitional period, and the prov- 
sion for long-range plans and poli- 
cies capable of development under 
the conditions of peace. 

1. Emergency measures arising 
from the war. The United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration (UNRRA) is deserving of 
universal support. 
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2. Long-range planning. A cer- 
tain number of international func- 
tional agencies will be necessary to 
insure the consistent development 
of sound economic policies in a 
world which will be increasingly re- 
sponsive to the advances in tech- 
nology. The economic barriers: to 
freedom of intercourse must not 


Bbe permitted to block the pathway 


to prosperity. These problems by 
their very nature cannot be solved 
in any single set of laws or agree- 
ments because the conditions with 
which they deal are forever chang- 
ing. It is, therefore, necessary to 
maintain and create the pertinent in- 
stitutions for dealing with them. 


3. Justice 


The program for the reestablish- 
merit and development of justice in 
international relations in the post- 
war world has a sound foundation 
in international law, but must be 
strengthened and developed with 
the growth of the common inter- 
ests in the substitution of pacific 
means of settlement for force and 
violence among nations. 


Part Ill 
POSTWAR AMERICA 


GuipiInc DoMEsTIC PRINCIPLES 


1. Our immediate responsibility 
is to win the war. From the begin- 
ning, organized labor has recognized 
that the winning of this war is es- 
sential to the promotion of the inter- 
ests of the common man in our own 
country and in the world. We will 
continue to support the war effort 
until a complete victory is won. 

2. Our long-time responsibility 
is the well-being of all men; our dis- 
tinctive function is to promote the 
well-being of workers. In serving 
this purpose the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been both an ex- 
pression and an organ of American 
democracy. There has been, there 
is and there can be no lasting con- 
flict between a movement created by 
the working people and democratic 
purposes and processes. 

3. The well-being of the worker 
depends upon his rights on the job. 








The whole life of the worker is per- 
vaded and molded by his job, by the 
physical conditions under which he 
works, by the length of his working 
day, by the adequacy of his pay, by 
the extent to which he is protected 
against arbitrary discharge, and by 
the nature of the strains under which 
he works. 

4. Unemployment is the en- 
trenched enemy. The war has 
shown the vast productive poten- 
tial of America. The remarkable 
record in production calls for a re- 
vision of all former estimates of 
what is possible and desirable. Fu- 
ture productive capacity can pro- 
vide better homes, better food and 
clothing, more adequate medical 
care, finer communities, and richer 
educational and cultural opportu- 
nities for all. The American Fed- 
eration Of Labor refuses to tolerate 





» » A copy of the complete 
text of the A. F. of L.’s post- 
war program may be se- 
cured by writing to the 
American Federation of 


Labor, Washington 1, D. C. 











the defeatism which holds that un- 
der a democratic regime of freedom, 
it is not possible to make this 
abundance actually available to our 
people. 

5. The stability of our democracy 
will require the provision of produc- 
tive jobs and services for the mil- 
lions demobilized from the armed 
forces and the war industries. In 
the last analysis the demobilized can 
have economic security only as they 
are employed in productive work. 
There is no substitute for a job. 
Close cooperation of private enter- 
prise and government—federal, state 
and local—will be required to main- 
tain production and employment 
during this difficult period of the 
shift from the war to the peace 
economy. 

6. Free and independent organi- 
zations of the people are an indis- 
pensable means of checking concen- 








tration of economic and govern- 
mental power. We contend that it 
is only as organizations of labor, 
farmers and other functional groups 
maintain their essential freedom that 
the danger of both industrial and 
political despotism can be averted. 
We therefore demand that in both 
industry and government more ade- 
quate means be provided whereby 
these functional groups can _ be 
directly represented in the formula- 
tion, administration and evaluation 
of over-all economic policies. 

7. The common good requires the 
cooperation of the great functional 
groups. We recognize that organi- 
zations of business, of finance, of 
farmers, and of the various profes- 
sions as well as of labor have their 
indispensable parts to play in the 
development of our common modes 
of living. Fortunately, each of the 
major functional groups is begin- 
ning to understand that the impov- 
erishment of other groups endan- 
gers its own security and prosperity. 

8. Free enterprise is an essential 
part of the democratic way of life. 
We believe wholeheartedly in free 
enterprise as an essential in personal 
freedom. Free enterprise and free 
labor are interdependent. 

We want free enterprise, but our 
productive system must be commit- 
ted to the progressive raising of the 
national income and the mainte- 
nance of full employment. We want 
free enterprise, but we also want 
an economy which will provide 
ample support for the health, edu- 
cational, recreational and similar 
public services so essential to the 
welfare of the working people in 
our industrial society. Finally, we 
want a program of economic enter- 
prise which will not be repressive 
but will support the free exercise of 
civil and political liberties. 

9. Equality of opportunity is an 
authentic goal of American democ- 
racy. Unfortunately this ideal of 
equality is now denied in many of 
our established policies and prac- 
tices. It is denied wherever chil- 
dren or adults do not enjoy equality 
of educational opportunity. It is 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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HE WAR in which 

| we are engaged must 

be won at any cost}. 

but just as victory is our 

primary war objective, the 

establishment of lasting 

peace must be our primary 
postwar purpose. 

That lasting peace is a de- 
sirable goal is generally and 
well-nigh universally con- 
ceded. Is such a social and 
political state within the 
realm of possibility? Can 
peace and a good neighbor 
relationship be established in 
its broadest terms through- 
out the world? Can we find 
a better way: to settle con- 
troversies which arise be- 
tween nations than through 
resort to war? 

The report of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s 
Postwar Committee does 
more than pose the prob- 
lem. It provides specific ap- 
proaches toward its solution. 

With these I am in whole- 
hearted accord. 

It is obviously imperative 
that the great powers among 
the United Nations set up a 
temporary commission to 
deal with territorial and po- 
litical adjustments in coher- 
ent timing with the advances of our 
armed forces through domains for- 
merly occupied by the enemy. Unless 
such temporary machinery is estab- 
lished, unilateral action and arbi- 
trary rulings may cause needless dis- 
sension and distrust among the 
United Nations and jeopardize our 
prospects of building a practical and 
permanent organization for the ad- 
ministration of international justice 
when the war ends. 

Such a suggestion as this will no 
doubt be regarded as shocking to 
those who are isolation-minded—to 
those who still disregard the changes 
which have taken place in interna- 
tional and national relationships. 
Science, transportation and com- 
merce between nations have abridged 
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the barriers of time and space which 
used to separate the peoples of the 
world and have underlined the fact 
that no man, no nation can live to 
himself or to itself alone! 

If we in America are to be saved 
from war, we must join with other 
nations in removing the causes of 
war and in preventing other nations 
from engaging in war. 

It is my firm conviction that in 
order to accomplish this purpose 
we must apply a simple rule which 
labor has learned to follow in the 
settlement of disputes which arise be- 
tween employers and employes. 

Conferences and conciliation are 
the first steps which should be taken 
when an international dispute occurs 
which cannot be settled through di- 
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rect negotiation. A concilia- 
tion agency can be set up, 
available for use and ready 
to serve when negotiations 
between nations reach the 
breaking point, where it be. 
comes clear that a settle. 
ment of differences cannot 
be reached through direct 
negotiations—to serve in the 
atmosphere of a neutral 
zone where men especially 
qualified as conciliators can 
bring the representatives of 
the contending nations to- 
gether and through concilia- 
tion and persuasion bring 
about settlements which are 
acceptable and satisfactory. 

I have a deep apprecia- 
tion of the value of concilia- 
tion as a means through 
which a large number of dis- 
putes which arise between 
contending forces can be 
honorably, justly and fairly 
settled. 

Such a _ conciliation 
agency, however, should be 
supplemented by a _ world 
court to which disputes not 
otherwise adjustable can be 
referred for judicial review 
and judicial determination. 

All of this should be sup- 
plemented by the creation of 

an international organization armed 
with police powers. 
would be in line with human expe- 
rience both in the domestic and in- 
ternational fields. Home security in 
the domestic field is guaranteed 
through the service of a community 
police force which accords protection 
against those who know no laws ex- 
cept the law of force. 

It is of the highest importance, 
however, that a permanent organiza- 
tion with an international police 
force, created for the purpose of 
maintaining world peace when the 
war is won, must not be the exclu- 
sive instrument of four or five power- 


ful nations, but instead must be es- J 


tablished by the common consent of 
all the free nations in the world. 
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little has been said to 

date in the ranks of 
the organized workers about 
the new world of freedom 
and democracy in all coun- 
tries which we and our allies 
hope to establish after the 
defeat of the common 
enemy. This has been due 
in part to the habit of the 
workers of leaving the for- 
mulation of plans concern- 
ing the future to learned 
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§ men, professors, specialists, 


experts. In addition, we 
have long been given the 
impression that it was bet- 
ter not to think at all about 
planning the new world as 
long as the war was in 
progress. We were told that 
when the war ended then 


ning, discussion and debate 
on the subject of postwar 
reconstruction. 

But experience has dem- 
onstrated that to draw any 
such line of demarcation be- 
tween the period of war and 
the period of peace is arti- 
ficial and untenable. The 
war progresses, the fronts 
change, and together with them we 
witness also the movement of the 
future frontiers of states. 

While the Anglo-American forces 
are preparing to invade the Euro- 
pean continent, one of our allies on 
the continent is altering the face of 
Europe to suit itself, by its own 
means and to its own pleasure, with- 
out any relation to the principles ac- 
cepted by all of the United Nations 
as the basis for the new world. 

It is quite evident that while this 
may not be the time for settling de- 
tails it is certainly the time for es- 
tablishing the bases of the future 
peace; we may not be ready yet to 


§ determine the concrete frontiers of 


every individual state, but the time 
is certainly here when we must de- 
termine, in cooperation with all our 
allies, the method and procedure of 
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determining the frontiers of states 
in accordance with the principles of 
fairness and democracy. 

We realize that we are living in a 
global community. We realize that 
whatever happens in this commu- 
nity affects each and all of us vitally. 
Weare not isolationists, for we know 
there is no way of escaping our world 
responsibilities if we would have 
peace. 

The end of war has been the 
dream of many statesmen in many 
ages. We, of today, have the privi- 
lege of giving reality to that dream if 
we know what to do and how to do 
it. We cannot expect to learn this by 
inspiration. We can seek the answer. 
And if we seek we shall find. 

That is why we have assembled 
here in this impressive meeting. We 
want the voice of the millions of 


American workers to be 
heard clearly and emphat- 
ically on the life-and-death 
issues confronting us all. 


We must declare clearly 
and unequivocally that, in 
full accord with the laboring 
masses of our allies, we want 
a world in which the rela- 
tions between peoples and 
states shall be determined 
not by force but by consid- 
eration of the principles of 
national freedom and self- 
determination of nations; a 
world in which international 
conflicts shall be adjusted 
by amicable and only by 
amicable means, in the man- 
ner formulated by the Pres- 
ident of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of 
Britain in August, 1941, in 
the Atlantic Charter. That 
document was subsequently 
signed and accepted by the 
United Nations, including 
China and Soviet Russia. 
It received added emphasis 
in the joint declaration of 
the four great powers at the 
Moscow conference in Oc- 
tober, 1943. 

We of organized labor 
are neither jurists nor scientists, but 
we interpret and accept the Mos- 
cow Declaration wholeheartedly at 
its face value. This declaration pro- 
vides that none of the Allied nations 
shall seek any territorial aggrandize- 
ment; that no territories shall be 
transferred to any other state with- 
out a clear and democratic expres- 
sion of the will of their people ; that 
every people shall be accorded the 
right and opportunity to determine 
its form of government. We con- 
tinue to support these principles. 

Organized labor is composed of 
simple folk who demand that nations, 
like individuals, shall be obliged to 
follow the procedure of law, arbitra- 
tion and abandonment of force in the 
settlement of conflicts and griev- 
ances. 
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that the United States of Amer- 

ica is the wealthiest, freest, best 
educated country in all of human 
history. No matter how you meas- 
ure it—in goods produced, distribu- 
tion of these goods, leisure, diet, 
hygiene, education or political free- 
doms—American capitalism for all 
its faults is clearly more successful 
than any other system known to 
man. 

Ouf country, of course, has en- 
joyed a variety of physical advan- 
tages. Concede these favorable ele- 
ments; yet it still remains true that 
other areas of the globe with equiva- 
lent resources and potentialities re- 
mained backward, impoverished, 
sluggish, while the ‘United States 
was surging forward irresistibly. 
The differential is to be found in the 
American character, in American 
institutions. We have given scope 
to individual talent and ambition 
beyond any other country. 

The American’s faith in himself 
is the driving force of capitalism. It 
is what makes that capitalism cre- 
ative. That faith has found tangible 
form in total wealth and in high 
living standards. We are still forg- 
ing ahead, still intent on higher 
standards, less poverty, more hap- 
piness for more people. 

Spokesmen for the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise, for capi- 
talism, have too often made the silly 
mistake of excusing the faults and 
inequities of our way of life. For 
some reason, they have thought it 
necessary to deny, explain away or 
even praise aspects of American life 
which no normal, decent-minded, 
warm-hearted human being can pos- 
sibly approve. In defending capi- 
talism I do not gloss over its defects 
or applaud its unpretty by-products. 
I have no more use for the excesses 
and failings of the competitive en- 
terprise system than the most ardent 
proponent of Utopia Now. 

I do not yield to any Socialist in 
deploring the conditions of the so- 
called submerged tenth or under- 
privileged third. I share their sor- 
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row, often their shame, for the share- 
croppers, the migrant workers, the 
slum dwellers, the ill-housed and 
the undernourished. If I could hon- 
estly agree with them that there is 
a short-cut to perpetual plenty, free- 
dom and glory, I would join them. 
But I cannot agree. There are no 
short-cuts. Our task of improving 
the lot of those at the bottom is a 
long, hard one, but our goal is clear. 
We eventually will attain it. 

I belong to those spokesmen for 
the capitalist order who accept it 
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enthusiastically, despite its short- 


comings. We accept the steel de- 
spite the slag. We are convinced 
that capitalism is the system that has 
yielded more desirable things than 
any other actually tried by man. 
Its successes far outweigh its ex- 
cesses. 

It is surely no accident that free 
political institutions have grown 
with free economy, with private en- 
terprise, with free management, 
with free labor. Destroy free enter- 
prise and eventually all our freedoms 
will vanish. 

Those who wish to substitute gov- 


ernment control and operation for 
the private enterprise system ar 
fond of ridiculing the chaos of ou 
present economic setup. They point 
to fluctuations in prices and em. 
ployment, periods of overproduction 
and underproduction, statistics on 
bankruptcy, a kind of hit-or-miss 
process in starting new businesses, 
and so on. 

Yet would any of us exchange our 
slow, unwieldy democracy for a gov- 
ernment-dominated economy? 

Quite aside from a traditional dis. 
taste for regimentation, we know that 
democracy works. Even the strean- 
lined surface unity of the super-state 
is more seeming than real. Teeming 
discontents engendered by state tyr- 
anny seethe and boil under the sur- 
face, threatening to break through. 
That is why collectivized states must 
always build up such vast machin- 
eries of secret police and other re- 
pressive institutions. 

It will be our responsibility in the 
postwar era to instill in our people 
the positive emotions of confidence 
and of hope. One way is to provide 
steady, well-paying jobs in private 
industry. The wage-earner mus 
have greater continuity of income. 
He has fixed overhead costs just as 
has the plant in which he works. 
He has rent, grocery bills, mortgage 
payments, light and water bills. He 
has hanging over him the threat of 
insecurity through accident and ill 
ness. It is that fear which must be 
removed. Never again must we per- 
mit the haunting specter of mas 
unemployment to undermine our na- 
tional morale. 

Management, in my judgment, 
can safely go further in providing 
security and continuity of employ: 
ment than it has. It must begin at 
once to explore means to do this 

Labor also has its responsibility 
in helping to achieve this end. 

In placing our faith in free enter 
prise and in building our program 


for the postwar world, we musj 


count upon the friendly and earnest 
collaboration of management, labor, 
agriculture and government. 
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happen. It cannot be left to 

the mystic operations of so- 
called free private enterprise which, 
though it has been private, has fre- 
quently not been free, and has not 
always been enterprising in the best 
sense of the word. 

Full employment cannot, in my 
judgment, be left altogether to in- 
dependent or joint planning by the 
major segments of our economy— 
agriculture, labor, industry and the 
consumer. Conference of these 
groups, if held in a goldfish bowl, as 
this forum has been, can greatly 
assist by promoting public under- 
standing of the gigantic problems we 
face, and of the proposals made for 
this solution. Ultimately, full em- 
ployment can be brought about only 
by actions that go beyond planning 
and discussions, that go beyond in- 
formal agreements and are finally 
written into legislative policies and 
adequate provisions for reaching the 
desired goal. In the long run, such 
full production and abundance, pub- 
licly planned, will require less regi- 
mentation than a regime of under- 
employment and scarcity, privately 
planned but publicly policed. 

After all the planning and the dis- 
cussion—and as a result of such 
planning and discussion—we can 
have full employment if we as a peo- 
ple, acting through our democrat- 
ically elected representatives, decide 
(a) that it is possible, (b) that it is 
economically desirable, and (c) that 
we want It. 

There are those who will contend 
that full employment is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable, that it is incom- 
patible with the free enterprise sys- 
tem, whatever that may be defined to 
mean, 

Since the organization I repre- 


F iter employment will not just 


ssent insists that full employment 


is possible and desirable, that we 
Want it and that, far from being in- 
compatible with wholesome free en- 
terprise, it is the prime essential to 
the survival of free enterprise among 
working farm people, wage-earners 
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and business, let me define full em- 
ployment. I use the words of Sir 
William Beveridge, who believes it 
possible and desirable: 

“Full employment does not mean 
no unemployment. It means that, 
though on any one day there may be 
some men unemployed, there are al- 
ways more vacant jobs than there are 
unemployed men, so that every man 
whose present job comes to an end 
for any reason can find fresh em- 
ployment without delay.” 

This is the only sound basis for 
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genuine free enterprise in the post- 
war period. Those who oppose and 
reject full employment as “incom- 
patible with the free enterprise sys- 
tem” are saying in effect that there 
must always be more men than jobs. 
They say that, no matter how enter- 
prising three, or five, or eight mil- 
lion of our wage-earners may be, 
how intensely they may compete 
among themselves for the inadequate 
number of jobs available, they will 
not get jobs because there aren’t 
enough jobs to go around. 

If after the war, as now, there 
are jobs for all—and the men and 


women who are risking and giving 
their lives today have been so as- 
sured—then and then only can we 
have genuine free enterprise for all. 

Prominent business firms acclaim 
the splendid results of American war 
production as a tribute to free enter- 
prise. If the partnership of govern-' 
ment planning and private energy in 
wartime can go by the name of free 
enterprise, a similar partnership— 
under appropriate conditions of 
peacetime requiring a small fraction 
of the regulation necessary in war— 
can also properly go by the name of 
free enterprise. 

Yet we find a general pulling away 
from the goal of full employment. 
We find a growing fear of the peace 
and the problems it will bring, fear 
of surpluses of materials and war 
plants and facilities. The prospect 
of $75 billion in surplus war ma- 
terials and $19 billion in war plants 
exerts a snake-like fascination. It 
is proposed, in the Baruch plan, in 
the George-Murray bill for indus- 
trial demobilization and reconver- 
sion, and, less hysterically, in the Kil- 
gore bill for the establishment of a 
peace production-employment board, 
to freeze, sterilize, throttle down 
postwar production of abundance to 
meet the convenience of business and 
industry. 

Back of this trend, which threatens 
to become a stampede, is a yearning 
to return to prewar conditions, to 
normalcy, to terminate war con- 
tracts on business’s own terms, to 
lower taxes on corporations and high 
incomes and to shift even more of 
the burden to lower income tax- 
payers, all to encourage and induce 
private enterprise to be enterprising. 

It will be fatal to prosperity and 
free enterprise for us to attempt to 
drive our great industrial machine 
into the future by looking in the 
rear-view mirror at the past. We 
have no prewar normalcy to return 
to. 

We must face up to the fact that, 
to live with abundance and like it, we 
must have full employment. 
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\ TICTORY in this war cannot 
be reckoned merely in terms 
of a successful repulse of the 

enemy. Our victory must mean 

complete destruction of Fascism and 

Nazism and the obliteration of every 

vestige of the vicious movement 

which set out to destroy, all over the 
globe, the very foundations of free- 
dom and democracy. All the power 
of this nation is directed to that end. 

Of fundamental importance in 
such an undertaking as the waging 
of this worldwide war is full co- 
operation among our allies ; and that 
has been a primary objective of the 

wartime foreign 
policy of the 
United States 
Through our dip- 

lomatic activity we have developed a 
very close and satisfying cooperation 
with our allies against the common 
enemy. That does not mean we have 
each seen each detail with the same 
eye, but it does mean that we work 
and fight in unison, that we are 
united on all-important policy. 

Occasional instances, in the kalei- 
doscopic changes of events, in which 
in some detail there may not have 
been full concert of action between 
great allies have been fully discussed 
in public while the continuing co- 
ordination and cordial cooperation 
in the common effort, which is the 
basic fact, is frequently overlooked. 

No one supposes that, by signing 
the Atlantic Charter, the declara- 
tion of the United Nations and the 
Moscow Declaration, the signatories 
disposed of all the details of their 
multiple relationships. The impor- 
tant fact is, however, that they are 
in harmony as to their general ob- 
jectives and agreed as to how to 
achieve them. 

It is easy, particularly under the 
stress and worry of wartime condi- 
tions, to magnify some problems out 
of all proportion to their real merit 
in relation to the attainment of 
military success. 

We are approaching the time 
when the Allied military operations 
against Nazi Germany will bring 
about the liberation of those nations 
which have been so long and so 
tragically under its brutal domina- 
tion. We shall carry with us into 
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those ravaged territories our deep 
and abiding interest in the restora- 
tion of individual liberty, of popular 
institutions of government, of free- 
dom of worship, of speech and of 
the press, of right of assembly and 
of all the rights and privileges of 
free peoples. 

In keeping with the provisions of 
the Atlantic Charter and in line 
with our own devotion to democratic 
principles, we intend to take no ac- 
tion which will in any way interfere 
with the free and untrammeled 
choice by these nations of the offi- 
cials and the governments under 
whose authority they wish to live. 
We will not permit the armed forces 
of this country to be used for the 
support of any group or any govern- 
ment contrary to the will of the 
people. 

We intend to do everything we 
can toward encouraging and assist- 
ing these liberated nations to shape 
their own destinies and to develop 
their own way of life. We intend to 
make our contribution toward aiding 
them to recover from the political, 
moral and economic prostration into 
which they have been plunged by the 
ruthless enemy. 

For effective prosecution of the 
war there is need that all peoples 
now submerged under Axis invasion 
use all their energies to resist the 
invaders and thus speed the day of 
their own liberation. Internal politi- 
cal controversies inevitably weaken 
the war effort. We have consist- 
ently urged that they not be per- 
mitted to impair the war effort. 

The American people need have 
no fear that the American point of 
view is not being vigorously and 
effectively presented on every occa- 
sion where our immediate or long 
range interests are involved. These 
problems are solved, in consultation 
with our allies, in accord with the 
controlling purpose of unity in the 
war effort and in keeping with the 
fundamental principles of democratic 
philosophy. 

The diplomatic power of the 
United States is the servant of 
American foreign policy. There is 
an inclination to confuse the two— 
but they should be distinguished. 
Diplomatic activity is particular ac- 
tion taken in the application of for- 
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eign policy to a specific situation 
while foreign policy itself is genera 
in character. 

American foreign policy‘is a com. 
posite of many factors and infly. 
ences. The principles of social 
justice, individual liberty, orderly 
democratic government and fai 
play which compose our politicd 
philosophy are the spirit of tha 
policy. These and other principle 
well known to every American ar 
part of our foreign policy becaus 
they are a part of America. What. 
ever else it contains, it must always 


reflect the doctrines, philosophies} 


aspirations and practices of th 
American. 

Our success in the working out 
of these principles, of course, varies 
with time, place and exigencies ¢ 
military necessity. However, this 
government will give representation 
abroad to the ideals of America and, 


within the limits of the principle of 


self-determination, encourage demo 
cratic practices in liberated countries 

I have emphasized the dominant 
part that the war, and its winning, 
must play in the application of ow 
current foreign policy. But essentid 
as is the total defeat of the Axis, that 
is not and cannot be the sole grea 
objective. There are two others with 
which American foreign policy mus 
be concerned—the prevention of fu- 
ture wars and the promotion of cor- 
ditions which will permit our peopl 
to attain the greatest possible meas 
ure of economic well-being. 

I should like to speak briefly d 
our preparations for the future in 
these two broad fields: of the estab- 
lishment of an effective system of it- 
ternational peace and security, and 
of the creation of conditions and 
agencies for the promotion of ec 
nomic and social welfare. 

For some time the Department a 
State, in cooperation with othe 
agencies of the government, in col 
laboration with individual member 
of the Congress and in consultatiot 
with individuals of experience 
private life, has been engaged 
studying these questions and 1 
formulating the basis for construc 
tive programs of action. 


A thorough analysis of the mis 
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of current developments and 3 
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examination of future possibilities 
have led us to the following conclu- 
sions as regards some of the basic 
problems involved in the future pre- 
vention of aggression and war: 
>The major nations together with 
the other law-abiding states should 
create an international organization 


—_ i for the maintenance of peace and 
situation security. has oe 
general > The major nations—an , in due 
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Our basic thought is that a 
general international organiza- 
tion of sovereign nations, hav- 
ing for its primary objective 
the maintenance of peace and 
security, should comprise ef- 
fective agencies and arrange- 
ments for the pacific settlement 
of international controversies; 
for joint use of force to sup- 
press disturbances of the 
peace; and for fostering coop- 
erative effort among nations 
for the progressive improve- 
ment of the general welfare. 
The organization should at the 
outset provide the indispens- 
able minimum of machinery of 
action and should be expected 
to develop and grow as time 
goes on and as circumstances indi- 
icate to be wise. 

It is clear that there must be some 
general body on which all member 
states will be equally represented to 
serve as a world assembly of na- 
tions. There must be a court of 
international justice. And there 
must be a small body or council, 
representative of the large and small 
nations, endowed with adequate 
powers and means to arrange for the 
maintaining of peace. 

The step in the direction of cre- 
ating an effective general interna- 
tional organization was taken at 
Moscow. The Four-Nation Decla- 
ration signed there constitutes a 
solemn declaration of intention on 
the part of the four major countries 
to act in common for the preserva- 
tion of peace and security, and to 
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take the lead in the establishment of 
a permanent international organiza- 
tion for this basic purpose. 


Our studies in preparation for 
discussion with other governments, 
which were well advanced before the 
Moscow conference, have been in- 
tensively carried forward since. 
They have involved a careful ex- 
amination of the various alterna- 
tives with respect to the structure, 
powers and procedures of an inter- 
national organization. They have 
involved also an examination of our 
constitutional processes as regards 
participation by this country in the 
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creation and functioning of such an 
organization, including especially the 
providing of armed forces for inter- 
national action. 

The next step involves additional 
conferences with representatives of 
both parties in the Congress and 
thereafter a full exchange of views 
with other governments and, in ac- 
cordance with our constitutional 
provisions, discussions at home—all 
looking towards an agreed proposal 
for an effective international security 
organization. 

At the same time our thoughts 
have been on the other related ques- 
tion, that of economic security. 

International cooperation is as im- 
portant in one field as in the other. 
This is not the occasion to under- 
take an extensive discussion of the 
broad question of economic collabo- 


ration, but I do wish to stress the 
need for collaboration in this field 
as well. 


Events have lifted one funda- 
mental aspect out of the realm of 
speculation and controversy. The 
economic interdependence of nations 
is no longer a theory but a well 
substantiated fact. The economic 
and social policies of one nation 
exercise influence on the economic 
and social conditions of other coun- 
tries. This phenomenon of interna- 
tional relations leads to one basic 
conclusion. National and interna- 
tional economic policies should be 
formulated with a recognition 
of the basic and permanent in- 
terests of all peoples. These 
policies should be designed to 
promote, as widely as possible, 
full and productive employ- 
ment under conditions favor- 
able to the physical and moral 
well-being of the worker. 

Under present-day conditions 
all nations are vitally depend- 
ent on each other as regards 
their economic and social well- 
being. The state of employ- 
ment, distribution and living 
conditions in our country and 
in every other country are mu- 
tually interdependent. Hence 
the welfare of every country 
requires the greatest practical 
measure of collaboration be- 
tween nations on policies af- 
fecting the production, distri- 
bution and use of the world’s 
goods and resources. I need 
hardly underscore the fact that 
no group has a larger stake in 
both the economic and social 
security aspects of postwar 
economic cooperation than has 
labor. 

In the field of international 
cooperation directly affecting inter- 
ests and problems of labor, we are 
fortunate in already having an 
international organization with 
twenty-five years of experience— 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. In this field we do not have 
to wait for the establishment of a 
suitable vehicle. 

At the time of the inception of 
the I.L.O. there was hunger, misery 
and serious disorder throughout 
Europe. President Roosevelt, refer- 
ring to its origin, said of it later, “To 
many it was a wild dream.” The 
dream carrying hope to those who 
could hope has justified the confi- 
dence of its founders and become an 
outstanding demonstration of the 
ability of men of many nations, when 
determined to do so, to work to- 
gether for the good of all. 
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r | VHE twenty-sixth session 
of the International La- 
bor Conference is now in 

progress at Philadelphia. Gov- 
ernment, employer and worker 
representatives are in attend- 
ance at the meeting, which is in 
effect a forerunner of the 
peace conference. The I.L.O. 
meeting opened April 20. Dele- 
gates from forty-one countries, 
including all the United Na- 
tions except Russia, are taking 
part in the deliberations. 

President Roosevelt, in a 
message read at the first sitting 
of the conference, said the In- 
ternational Labor Organiza- 
tion “must be the agency for 
decision and for action on these 
economic and social matters re- 
lated to the welfare of work- 
ing people which are practical 
for industry and designed to 
enhance the opportunities for 
a good life for peoples the 
world over.” 

“T see in the I.L.O. a per- 
manent instrument of repre- 
sentative character for the for- 
mulation of international policy on 
matters directly affecting the wel- 
fare of labor and for international 
collaboration in this field,” the Presi- 
dent’s message asserted. [Text of 
the message on Page 14]. 

Midway in the conference the 
American delegation asked the mem- 
ber nations to “subscribe at the ear- 
liest possible date” to a program 
aimed at insuring world freedom 
from want. The delegation pro- 
posed these social objectives: 

> Opportunity for useful and regu- 
lar employment, at fair wages or re- 
turns, under “reasonable” conditions. 

>Establishment of minimum 
standards of employment to prevent 
exploitation of workers whose op- 
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Walter Nash of New Zealand, conference 
president, about to bring his gavel down 


portunities for high-wage employ- 
ment are limited. 

> Provision for child welfare. 

> Raising standards of living to 
provide adequate nutrition, housing, 
medical care and education. 

>A regular flow of income to all 
whose employment is interrupted by 
sickness, injury, old age or lack of 
employment. 

Robert J. Watt, international rep- 
resentative of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, is the American 
workers’ delegate, The other United 
States delegates are Secretary of 
Labor Perkins and Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas of Utah, representing 
government, and Henry I. Harri- 
man, vice-chairman of the New Eng- 


land Power Association, repre. 
senting employers. 

Advisers to the American 
workers’ delegate are William 
Green, George Meany, Mat- 
thew Woll, Bishop Francis J. 
Haas, Marion Hedges and H, 
W. Fraser. 

On the agenda for the meet- 
ing are the following items: 

> Future policy, program and 


status of the International § 


Labor Organization. 
> Recommendations to the 
United Nations for present and 
postwar social policy. 
>The organization of em- 
ployment in the transition from 
war to peace. 
> Social security: principles, 
and problems arising out of 
the war. 
> Minimum standards of so- 
cial policy in dependent terri- 
tories. 
> Reports on the application 
of conventions. 
> Director’s Report. 
Miss Perkins, in an address 
to the conference, said: 
“Unless all of us are prepared 
to face permanent international con- 
flict for raw materials and to cur- 
tail seriously the opportunity for 
free individual initiative—indeed, 
unless we are also willing to risk a 
sinking standard of living—we have 
no alternative other than to join to- 
gether in a mutually advantageous 
effort to increase the production of 
all nations and to free markets sui- 
ficiently to consume the resulting 
products. 

“Therefore, the United States 
delegation will recommend that the 
United Nations should agree in prin- 
ciple that the maintenance within 
each nation of high levels of em- 
ployment and national income is 4 
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erican delegates at conference opening. 
om left to right—Robert J. Watt, workers’ 
legate; Assistant Secretary of State A. A. 





meet- 

‘ rie, Jr., substitute government delegate; Sena- 
s r Elbert D. Thomas, government delegate, and 
m and (enry I. Harriman, employers’ representative. 
ional § 

the fg matter of international concern.” 

* ol Mr. Watt urged the delegates to 


“concentrate on the attainment of 
economic democracy.” 

“Let us recognize,” he said, “that 
our first duty is to promote social 
justice, to improve the conditions 
of labor, to strengthen freedom of 
association and freedom of expres- 
sion, to reduce the causes of poverty 
and to enable people everywhere to 
improve their material well-being 
with both freedom and dignity.” 

Mr. Watt said the aim of the 
workers of the United States is to 
help to attain a just and enduring 
peace “through the removal of in- 
equalities and injustices, through the 
pared removal of the hunger and despera- 

con- § tion which breed wars.” 

cur- _ Walter Nash, New Zealand’s Min- 

Tor ister to the United States, was 
( elected president of the conference. 
risk 2} He told the delegates that they 
have “must guard against the illusion of 
in to- impotence—the belief that difficul- 
geous | ties are * * * insuperable.” 
on ot _Mr. Watt was elected one of the 
3 Sul- vice-presidents of the conferences. 
ilting The other vice-presidents chosen are 

Mariano Bustos Lagos, Chilean Min- 
tates ister of Labor, and Sir John Forbes 
t the # Watson, director of the British Em- 


prin- ployers’ Confederation. 7 , 

rithin Scene of the conference is Mitten Williom Green, Lindoay Reges end 

em- Hall, Temple University - Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
; , I niversity. Mr. Rogers is I.L.O. assistant director. 
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To the Members of the 
International Labor Conference: 


I send you greetings and a warm 
welcome. We are glad to have you 
in the United States.- It is a privi- 
lege, on our soil for the third time, 
to have a meeting of your great Or- 
ganization. 

The Conference that opens today 
is most significant in the annals of 
international gatherings. 

The mere fact that, in the tradi- 
tion of the founders of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the Con- 
ference still maintains its distinctive 
democratic tripartite character, is in 
itself of significance. 

As part of the regular constitu- 
tional machinery of the I.L.O., it 
also testifies to the vitality of one of 
the few international organizations 
which have continued to function 
throughout the war. The determi- 
nation on the part of its member 
states that the I.L.O. should con- 
tinue its activities during the war 
years is evidence of the indestructible 
tenacity of the democratic way of 
life. 

As representatives of the prac- 
‘tical affairs of these nations—not 
only of their governments, but also 
“of their workers and employers—you 
have come together to make plans 
and recommendations for the con- 
tinuing improvement of labor stand- 
ards and for raising the standard of 
living of the world’s people. The 
tasks you are undertaking, even at 
the moment when the tide of war is 
mounting, bear testimony to the fact 
that the welfare of the world’s popu- 
lation and their liberty are a first 
and an ultimate concern of those 
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dedicated to root out from this earth 
every trace of Nazi ideas and Nazi 
methods. 

We know that the conditions of 
a lasting peace can be secured only 
through soundly organized economic 
institutions, fortified by humane 
labor and social standards, regular 


employment and adequate income 
for all the people. 

Within the field of your activity, 
the United Nations have no need to 
extemporize a new organization. 
The ways and means for obtaining 
this underwriting of a permanent 
peace are among the items on the 
agenda of your Conference. In your 
recommendations will lie the founda- 
tion of those agreements in the field 
of labor and social standards which 
must be part of any permanent inter- 
national arrangement for a decent 
world. 

The Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, has already publicly announced 
that the government of the United 


States is now working on plans for 
an international organization {9 
maintain peace. He has also re 
ferred to the “economic and other 
cooperative arrangements” which 
must be made in order that the 
peoples of the world may “have the 
opportunity through their own 
efforts to improve their material 
condition.” 

As part of these plans and inter- 
national arrangements, I see in the 
I.L.O. a permanent instrument of 
representative character for the for- 
mulation of international policy on 
matters directly affecting the wel- 
fare of labor and for international 
collaboration in this field. I see it 
as a body with the requisite authority 
to formulate and secure the adoption 
of those basic minimum standards 
that shall apply throughout the world 
to the conditions of employment. As 
part of these arrangements, also, I 
see in the I.L.O. an organization 
which shall serve the world for in- 
vestigation and research, for discus- 
sion and debate. 

But more than that, it must be 
the agency for decision and for 
action on those economic and social 
matters related to the welfare of 
working people which are practical 
for industry and designed to em 
hance the opportunities for a good 
life for peoples the world over. 

It is to the I.L.O. that we shall 
look as the official international or- 
ganization where ideas, experience 
and movements in the field of labor 
and social development may find 
practical and effective expression. 


Sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT. 
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Above—The delegation representing a resurgent China. At 
left—Indian workers’ delegate, Jamnadas Mehta. Directly 
below — Robert J. Watt and Swedish workers’ delegate, 
Gunnar Andersson. Bottom—Sir John Forbes Watson, 
Henry I. Harriman and Pedro A. Chapa, employers’ dele- 
gates from Great Britain, the United States and Mexico. 











ROBERT J. WATT 
Workers’ Delegate, U.S.A. 

Ours is the duty to help ordinary 
people to earn a better living by 
helping nations to civilize their 
standards of business. P 

Ours is the duty to make compe- 
tition an incentive toward better 
living and not a barrier in the faces 
of the masses of workers. 

Ours is the duty to prove that 
cooperation among nations and em- 
ployers and workers is healthier 
than the law of the jungle. 

Ours is the duty to safeguard the 
rights of the many and the few to 
develop capacity and resources so 
that all may benefit from more of 
the better things of life. 

Ours is the duty of finding the 
way to keep industry and labor and 
agriculture in balance while we 
seek bigger and better achievements 
for each for the greater welfare of 
all. 

Ours is the duty of enabling 
people everywhere to work in peace 
to provide plenty for all. 

Ours: is the duty of teaching 
nations and individuals that poverty 
is a plague against which none can 
be quarantined by isolation, but 
against which all can be protected 
by common effort. 


FRANCES PERKINS 
Government Delegate, U.S.A. 

The experience and techniques 
which the I.L.O. has built up, the 
faith that is put in it by the people 
of so many lands and, above all, its 
character as: an organization in 
which representatives of workers 
and employers have an established 
right to participate give it a 
strength which no newly created 
instrument could equal. I take it 
therefore that all nations gathered 
here, including the U.S.A., intend 
in the future, as in the past, to place 
primary reliance on the procedures 
of the International Labor Organi- 
zation to develop and implement 
international labor standards. 

We shall not satisfy the legiti- 
mate expectations of the people of 
the world, however, if we do not 
strengthen the Organization and 
adapt it to meet additional responsi- 
bilities in the postwar period, 
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WALTER NASH 
President of the Conference 

It will not be a world worthwhile 
fighting for if the hatreds that some- 
times come are given full play. We 
have to find a way to work together, 
one for the other, for the benefit of 
all. I believe we can do it. I be- 
lieve we can organize a system if we 
think it out, so that the I.L.O. can 
make a better contribution than any 
other organization to maximize pro- 
duction. That is what is wanted in 
the world today. I am thinking of 
what is needed for the purpose of 
freeing people from want and giv- 
ing them a full life. 

Full maximum production is an 
objective. We want to determine 
how we are going to maximize pro- 
duction, and with what we are 
going to maximize production, and 
where we are going to maximize 
production. 


JOSEPH HALLSWORTH 
Workers’ Delegate, British Empire 
We are here to assert that there 

should be no class distinctions in 
education ; that the child of the poor- 
est member of the community is en- 
titled to have the benefit of the edu- 
cational resources of the country in 
which he lives equally with the son 
or daughter of the member of the 
more well-to-do classes. 

The same thing must apply to vo- 
cational opportunities. We cannot 
rail off one set of operations on this 
side and say that these are for the 
young men and women of the richer 
classes, while on the other side are 
the vocations for the depressed class. 


Many a boy and girl is being cop. 
demned to do certain work only be. 
cause of the poverty of his or her 
parents, and many of them could 
have made a very much richer cop. 
tribution to the welfare of the coun. 
try if they had had equal chances 
with the children of other classes, 


PEDRO A. CHAPA 
Employers’ Delegate, Mexico 

The I.L.O., Iet us remember, js, 
at least at present, only an outgrowth 
of the League of Nations, resulting 
from an international convention, 
susceptible of modification but only 
by another treaty of like juridical 
category, and entered into by the 
high contracting parties. 

As for the proposed declaration 
on the aims and purposes of the 
I.L.0., I must say that, in attempt- 
ing to place limitations on national 
sovereignty, not only with reference 
to relations between workers and 
employers, but also in the financial 
field, it exceeds the sphere of com- 
petency of the Organization. 


ADRIEN TIXIER 
Government Delegate, France 


Will France be liberated all at§ 


once, as a result of the political or 
military collapse of Germany? 

Will France be reconquered pro- 
gressively as a result of battles which 
might last for weeks or for months? 

Before evacuating, will the Ger- 
mans systematically destroy the vital 
parts of our factories? What will 
be the state of the railways, canals 
and ports? 

How many Frenchmen will have 
been wounded, killed or deported to 
Germany ? 

All of these are questions to which 
no one has an answer today. 


The man at right is the Peruvian 
workers’ delegate, Juan P. Luna. 
The others are A. F. of L.’s own 
Bill Green and George Meany 
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Continuing... 


CRAFT UNIONS 


of Ancient and Modern Times 


By JOHN P. FREY 


President, Metal Trades Department, A.F. of L. 


The first dependable references to 
the craft unions of ancient Greece 
and Rome were the administrative 
orders of Solon, the Athenian law- 
giver (639-559 B. C.), and those of 
Numa Pompilius, first king of Rome 
(715-672 B.-C.). 

Of course, craft unions had ex- 
isted for a long period before these 
two rulers gave them a legal stand- 
ing which they had not previously 
enjoyed. 

As Rome grew, so did the number 
of unions. And for the most part 
they were militant organizations— 
ready to use the collective stoppage 
of work if they could not obtain the 
adjustment of their grievances by 
other means. The craft unions of 
Rome even struck against decrees of 
the Senate when these were consid- 
ered unjust. 

In time the crafts became polit-. 
ically active. The union’s political 
activities played a part in their rela- 
tions with the Senate. 


PART II 


S THE patricians grew in 
power, and conquest brought 
slaves and prisoners to Rome, 

members of the nobility hired or 
bought them from the state. They 
were able to secure contracts for 
public works from the Senate. Then 
began what ended in a destructive 
competition for many of the craft 
unions. 

Julius Caesar feared the power of 
the crafts. He issued imperial edicts 
which put a number out of existence, 
or forced them to meet secretly and 
carry on their craft activities sur- 
reptitiously. But the loyalty of the 
crafts to their unions proved stronger 
than the Emperor’s power, and for 
that matter the Senate’s, who upon 
Cicero’s urgent speeches, had en- 
acted laws in substance similar to 
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modern anti-labor legislation in this 
country. 

Caesar and the Roman Senate for 
a short while curbed the strength of 
the unions and limited their activ- 
ities, but for only a short time. The 
crafts had already existed for almost 
a thousand years. Their members 
had been taught to understand their 
rights as free men. They possessed 
inspiring records of accomplishment. 
They were well disciplined and thor- 
oughly understood the power of col- 
lective action. They were also the 
backbone of the republican tradition 
in Rome. 

Some of their problems came from 
the organization of newer unions 
which they had encouraged. The 
strength of their movement in the 
beginning consisted of the thor- 
oughly skilled craftsmen in the metal 
working and the building trades. 
The newer unions were composed 
of workers who in their specialty 
were skilled, but not in comparison 
with the older crafts. We find that 
in Rome there were unions of pearl 
workers and filagree workers not 
members of the skilled jewelry work- 
ers’ unions. There were also unions 
of perfume makers, ring makers and 
wreath makers. 

Such unions depended for their 
existence upon the militant strength 
of the skilled crafts, but contributed 
little toward their strength. They 
were more parasitical, depending 
upon the other crafts for their exis- 
tence, than cooperative and con- 
structive. 

There were some non-building 
trades and metal trades who became 
powerful and staunch defenders of 
craft rights. Among these were the 
carters (teamsters), who constituted 
the source for moving supplies to the 
cities and the armies stationed in 
the camps or in the field. 


The Boatmen’s Union of the 
Tiber, who handled all river traffic, 
was also a power in the industrial 
field. Its members organized sim- 
ilar unions in many of the Empire’s 
cities. These branches were not in 
the same close affiliation with the 
parent body as modern local unions 
are with their internationals, but 
their principles and policies, their 
customs and practices were those of 
the parent organization. 

In 206 A. D. there arose an active 
contest, when the Boatmen’s Union 
set out to prevent fishermen and 
divers from boating on the Tiber. 

In 264 A. D. the porters (long- 
shoremen) succeeded in securing a 
decree from Valentinian and Valens 
which provided that “all goods im- 
ported by private individuals at the 
port of the Eternal City shall be un- 
loaded by the porters under penalty 
of fine.” 

As Rome extended her territories 
through conquest and colonization, 
the crafts established themselves, this 
being true of England and France as 
well as Northern Africa and Asia 
Minor. Some records leave the 
impression that all craftsmen of Judea 
in Christ’s time were thoroughly 
organized. 

A tablet uncovered a few years 
ago in Chichester, England, indi- 
cates that in Nero’s reign there was 
organized a union of carpenters and 
of stone masons in what is now Glas- 
tonbury. Much building was done 
in England during the period of the 
Roman occupation. In the vicinity 
of Glastonbury many public and 
private buildings were constructed, 
including a temple to Neptune and 
Minerva. 

The evidence so far uncovered 
indicates little federation between the 
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crafts in the colonies, each local 
apparently depending upon its own 
strength for its protection. Yet it 
is difficult to believe that, in com- 
munities containing a large number 
of craft unions, there should have 
been no bond between them. In the 
case of the building trades we have 
definite evidence that in some cities 
they jointly negotiated agreements 
with the building contractors and the 
authorities. At least in Rome the 
metal crafts seem to have had a metal 
trades council. From 
stone inscriptions listed 
by Orelli it appears that 
they had a federation 
consisting of sword 
makers, arrowsmiths, 
elliptical shield makers, 





with private employers or represent- 
atives of the government; that 
agreements were negotiated and en- 
tered into by the unions, much as is 
done today. 

It was not possible until recently 
to find such an agreement preserved 
from the wreckage of time. For some 
six years before the First World War 
Mr. W. H. Buckler, the eminent 
American archaeologist, had been in 
charge of the excavations at Sardis, 
Asia Minor. During diggings in the 
city’s forum, he uncov- 
ered a grey marble slab 
well preserved, contain- 
ing a lengthy inscrip- 
tion. Translating it, 
Mr. Buckler found it to 
be an agreement be- 
tween the building 








round shield makers 
(the first type being 
made of wood covered with rawhide 
or bronze, the round shields being 
made throughout of bronze or cop- 
per). There were also included the 
dart and javelin makers, knife mak- 
ers and spear makers. 

Closely connected with this fed- 
eration were the Ballastarii, the 
catapult makers, who fabricated the 
huge war machines used to break 
down walls during sieges. Within 
this union were the catapult erectors 
and adjusters who were sent to the 
place where these great war engines 
were to be erected, after the other 
members had produced the several 
parts. 

No effort here is being made to 
give all of the authorities or quote 
extensively from the inscriptions 
uncovered, which today run into the 
many thousands. The only purpose 
is to make it evident that for well 
over a thousand years the craftsmen 
of Rome were solidly organized into 
craft unions, and that as Rome 
extended her territories the craft 
unions followed. 

It would be historically valuable 
as well as interesting to have a 
record of the history of one of these 
unions from the time it was organ- 
ized until the Roman Empire col- 
lapsed—a history which would con- 
tain an account of the problems it 
had faced and the policies adopted 
to deal with them. We would like to 
have a single financial report giving 
the items of income and expenses. 
We know that such accounts were 
kept and read to the membership at 
their meetings. As it is we are with- 
out a knowledge of what the mem- 
bership dues were, or the method of 
their collection. 

There is proof that these craft 
unions developed officers who were 
highly skilled in collective bargaining 
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trades of Sardis and the 
Roman pro-consul dated 459 A. D. 

Sardis had been experiencing a 
building boom covering private 
dwellings, temples and government 
building. The building contractorshad 
difficulty in securing sufficient skilled 
craftsmen. Then, as now at times, 
they resorted to hiring their compet- 
itors’ employes, of necessity offering 
inducements which may have led to 
eventual increases in the general 
wage rate. The situation became so 
serious that the pro-consul took firm 
action. At a conference with the 
building trades representatives he in- 
formed them that shifting of employ- 
ment from one contractor to another 
during a building operation must 
cease. Once a craftsman had hired 
to a contractor he must remain with 
him until the building on which he 
was employed was completed. 

As a result of the conference and 
the negotiations which followed, an 
agreement was entered 
into with the pro-consul. 

This agreement sup- 
plies a most impressive 
record of ancient indus- 
trial collective bargain- 
ing. The preamble is 
unique, but the first 
clause indicates the 
craftsmen’s skill in protecting the 
membership, including a provision 
safeguarding their building trades 
wage scale. The building trades 
agreed to be bound by all the pro- 
visions of the agreement, “provided 
the employer is prompt in paying to 
us the wages mutually agreed upon.” 
This agreement is reproduced in 
full on the opposite page. 

The preceding pages have pre- 
sented a brief and sketchy story of 
the origin of Greek and Roman craft 
unions. The picture has not been 
filled in, frankly for lack of sufficient 










dependable historic material. Thg 
writers of antiquity gave us no filled. 
out story. They paid but Passing 
notice, if any, to the outstandin 

part being played by the crafts 
There is reference, but unfortunately 
little indeed to prove helpful, to 
the craft organization during the 
Golden Age of Greece, as active as 
the one which developed in Rome, 

From the notes made by Mrs. W, 
H. Buckler* while studying ancient 
craft unions in Greece, the following 
quotation is given. Mrs. Buckler, 
after referring to the law of Solon, 
recognizing the crafts, wrote: 

“According to Diodorus, Themis. 
tocles pursued the same policy, and 
in the Golden Age similar sentiments 
are attributed to Thucydides and 
Plutarch and to Pericles. Thu- 
cydides makes Pericles admit that 
the same men can work after their 
own interests and that of the state 
simultaneously, an idea which Plato 
afterward combated. What Pericles 
had in mind was that the craft un- 
ions could protect their craft inter- 
ests and that these did not run coun- 
ter to the welfare of the state.” 

It has been possible from an ex- ‘ 
amination of inscriptions and scanty 
reference by writers of the period to 
learn some definite facts. In Greece 
and Rome the workers were free 
men, they were citizens. 

The crafts organized not as a 
result of a plan which theorists had 
evolved, a blueprint such as _ has 
been so frequently presented to 
workers in recent years by profes- 
sional and other reformers, They 
organized because they were thrown 
together, because of common inter- 
ests, and without doubt principally 
because of sheer neces- 
sity. They were self-or- 
ganized. 

The ancient crafts 
evolved policies and 
practices afterward ap- 
plied by the craft guilds 
of the Middle Ages and 
by our present trade 
union movement. This was so be- 
cause of the natural consequences of 
creating organizations by workmen, 
for the workmen. The craft guilds 
of the Middle Ages with possibly one 
exception, the stone cutters and ma- 
sons, were unaware that they had 
been preceded by the craft unions of 
antiquity. Perhaps in the trade 
union movement of today there may 
be found members unaware that 
2500 years ago there was a vigorous 
















































































*Mrs. W. H. Buckler is the wife of the 
American archaeologist who uncovered the 
building trades agreement in Sardis. 
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The Sardis Building Trades Agreement 


A.D. CDLIX 


Declaration Under Oath by the Builders and Artisans of 
the Most Distinguished Metropolis of the Sardians 


In the consulship of the most distinguished 
Flavius Patricus and of the consul who shall 
have been proclaimed on the fifth before the 
calends of May, in the most distinguished 
metropolis of the Sardians twice honored 
with an emperor’s temple, in the twelfth most 
happy indiction and on the fourth of the 
month Daesius, we give the most excellent 
Aurelianus, devoted commissioner and de- 
fender of the said renowned metropolis, our 
assent to the things hereinafter set forth: 

Whereas your excellency has received 
divers accusations against divers persons 
practicing our craft, to the effect that they 
take in hand pieces of building work, leave 
these unfinished and obstruct the employers, 
deeming it important to abolish an injustice 
so detrimental to the employers, you have 
requested from us this agreement and decla- 
ration under oath in the following terms: 

“We do agree and make oath by the holy 
and life-giving Trinity and by the safe preser- 
vation and victory of the Lord of the in- 
habited earth, Flavius Leo, everlasting 
Augustus and Emperor. 

“(1) That we will complete all pieces of 
work given out to us by any one of the 
employers, provided the employer is prompt 
in paying to us the wages mutually agreed 
upon: 

“(2) Should the man undertaking the 
work have any plea on which he declines it 
for some reason of his own, either private or 
public, another artisan from among us shall 
take his place and shall entirely complete the 
work under construction, on the distinct 
understanding that the man declining it, 
whether he be the artisan who began it or 
the man who shall have taken his place, is 
one of ourselves and that no reason of our 
own stands in the way of the work; 

“(3) Should the man undertaking the 





work once hinder the employer in any way 
while it is, as we said, under construction, if 
he who either began it from the beginning or 
shall have taken the place of any artisan is 
one of ourselves, we shall for such hindrance 
pay indemnities according to the actual con- 
tract between the employer and the artisan ; 

“(4) Should the employer show indul- 
gence, if he be for seven days hindered from 
working, the work shall be left to the artisan 
undertaking it; 

“(5) Should the artisan fall ill, the em- 
ployer shall wait twenty days, and if after 
such indulgence for twenty days the man 
shall get well, but show no disposition to 
work at that time, another shall take his place 
on the terms stipulated by us as the man 
who has declined ; 

“(6) If, when the man undertaking the 
work declines it, some one of us be found 
neither doing anything nor performing work 
in accordance with the provisions herein 
written, we bind ourselves to pay .......... 
(sum) as a fine to be used for the city’s 
public works, while the artisan shall be com- 
pelled to pay eight pieces of gold, and shall 
further be liable, even after exaction of the 
fine, to prosecution under the divine edicts 
on the charge of injustice ; the present agree- 
ment remaining firm, unbroken and undis- 
turbed in perpetuity, and being irrevocably 
carried out in strict conformity with all things 
above determined and promised by us; 

“(7) And for the full discharging of the 
fine we pledge, under a lien both general and 
individual, all our property present and fu- 
ture of any kind and sort.” 

And when as to all things above written 
the question was put to us by your excel- 
lency, we gave our assent td this agreement 
and declaration under oath on the day and 
in the consulship above written. 



























































trade union movement whose mem- 
bers and officers understood what it 
was all about. 

This much the craft unions of the 
three great periods have had in com- 
mon: they have provided for thor- 
ough apprenticeship training, they 
have made practical use of collective 
bargaining, they have refused to 
work with non-members and, finally, 
they have made use of a most power- 
ful weapon of defense and offense, 


CHANGE 


ED by George Meany and Mat- 
L thew Woll, labor members of 
the National War Labor 
Board, American Federation of La- 
bor spokesmen last month presented 
labor’s carefully documented case 
against the continued application of 
the outdated and flagrantly inequi- 
table Little Steel formula. The evi- 
dence was submitted to a special 
panel of the WLB at a three-day 
hearing in Washington. 

The Little Steel formula, declared 
Mr. Meany, A. F. of L. secretary- 
treasurer, has become “an economic 
thumbscrew to torment the working 
people of America and their fam- 
ilies.” He called upon the govern- 
ment for immediate action to bring 
wages back into balance with higher 
costs of living. 

Mr. Meany presented incontro- 
vertible facts and figures proving 
that the cost of living has risen far 
more than 15 per cent since January, 
1941. 

“Bitterness and a deep, dangerous 
sense of injustice” are being felt by 
workers whose pay is frozen while 
the costs of living go higher and 
higher, he told the panel. 

Mr. Meany pointed out that the 
government pledged itself to main- 
tain prewar living standards but 
broke its promises by the failures 
on the economic stabilization front. 
As a consequence, wage-earners 
have suffered a loss in real income 
arising from the rigid application of 
the Little Steel formula. 


Since the President of the United 
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the collective stoppage of work, 
“downing tools.” 

In still another way there was a 
similar development during the three 
periods. The organizing of labor 
parties is a modern development, but 
the organized workers of the past 
periods were active in political af- 
fairs, in the election of public repre- 
sentatives and officials. They played 
a part even in the Roman Senate, 
a most prominent one when they 
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States has the power under the 
Stabilization Act to correct this gross 
inequity, Mr. Meany asked approval 
of the A. F. of L’s petition that the 
War Labor Board request the Presi- 
dent : 

> To modify realistically that part 
of Executive Order 9328 which 
limits wage adjustments to the pres- 
ent limits of the Little Steel formula. 

>To permit employers to apply 
these wage adjustments without ob- 
taining specific approval in each case 
from the National War Labor Board. 

Mr. Meany warned that the com- 
bination of wage freezing under the 
executive order and job freezing un- 


would rebuke Senators by “downing 
tools” and marching outside the City 
walls, while the Senate considered 
whether it would continue to stand 
on its dignity while going withoy 
the services of the crafts. 


NEXT MONTH: Phoenician 
craftsmen under Hiram go to 
Jerusalem for the building of 
King Solomon’s Temple. They 
take their unions with them, 
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der War Manpower regulations 
serves to “destroy the traditional 
incentives of the American worker 
at a time when the urgent need of 
the war is for more and more pro- 
duction.” 

He pointed out that the acute 
strain of trying to make both ends 
meet is forcing many workers to 
reduce their war bond purchases 
and to cash in bonds they bought 
previously. 

“Let’s be honest with ourselves 
as a nation,” Mr. Meany urged. 
“Our workers have accomplished a 
volume and quality of production 
which assures eventual defeat of the 


John P. Frey (left) waits his turn as George Meany testifies against 
the Little Steel pay rule at opening of hearing before WLB panel 
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enemy. They are workers worthy 
of their hire. They are the citizens 


) Stand #% from whose homes have come fight- 

vithout ing men for our nation. They are 
the core of the democracy for which 

ician  Y° fight and upon whom the future 

Zo to yf our democracy depends. 

ng of “They must not be bled white now 

They @ and junked after the war. The 


ve strength of our country and the 
maintenance of our nation depend in 
great part upon fulfilling our pledges 
that our economy will be stabilized. 

“Time is running short. If we 


are to fulfill our pledge, we must 


s liquidate our earlier hope of rolling 
back prices and, instead, proceed to 
ations {| bring wages in balance with higher 
itional [| costs of living.” 
yorker Mr. Woll assailed the Little Steel 
-ed of M formula as “an iron barrier to rem- 
> pro- fj edying injustices in the wage struc- 
ture.” He said the formula has no 
acute fm place in stabilization, since stabiliza- 
ends (@ tion means keeping all factors in bal- 
rs tom ance. The formula, he declared, 
hases f™ “impedes and interferes with stabil- 
ought ization.” 

Mr. Woll denounced the specious 
selves contention that the Little Steel for- 
rged. mula must be continued to prevent 
hed a i inflation. 
ction “The answer to any danger of in- 
of the ( flationary spending is price control ; 


increased production of civilian 
goods as soon and as widely as pos- 
sible ; rationing of those goods which 
must remain scarce; increased sav- 
ings and investments in war bonds. 
Increased taxes are already taking 
a very large proportion of the work- 
ers’ income. 

“To claim that the Little Steel 
formula must be continued because 
we fear inflation is to say either that 
our country is incapable of maintain- 
ing an adequate price control and 
rationing program or that the work- 
ers cannot be trusted. The workers 
have amply proved that they are 
worthy of confidence. 

“Labor is no longer willing that 
the specter of inflation should be 
unjustifiably used to keep wages 
down. We cannot wait longer to 
establish a fair and just basis of sta- 
bilization control.” 

Mr. Woll presented a series of 
charts to the panel which demon- 
strated that the overwhelming ma- 
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by Senate 


EMOVAL of all controls from 

incomes of $200 or less per 
month for heads of families and 
$150 or less per month for un- 
married persons was recommended 
April 28 by the United States Sen- 
ate’s Special Subcommittee on War- 
time Health and Education. 

The War Labor Board was called 
upon to “cease applying the Little 
Steel formula to substandard wages 
and salaries” and to adopt “a sound, 
simple and expeditious procedure 
for raising such wages and salaries.” 

Anticipating the charge that 
adoption of its proposals would be 
inflationary, the committee re- 
torted: 

“We cannot accept this thought. 
Inflation is augmented by over- 
spending on the part of those who 
have more money than they need 
for the essentials of life, not by the 
purchase of necessities by the poor 
or near-poor.” 

The committee reported that 
“some 20,000,000 Americans have 
not enjoyed rises in income com- 
mensurate with the most conserva- 
tive estimate of the cost-of-living 
increase.”’ The sacrifices imposed 
upon these workers, the committee 
warned, are “detrimental to the 
health, morale and efficiency of a 
nation at war.” This point was 
made by Boris Shishkin, American 
Federation of Labor economist, and 
representatives of A. F. of L. white- 
collar and government workers’ 





Labor’s Stand Supported 


Committee 


unions who testified at public hear- 
ings conducted by the committee 
several months ago. 

After recalling that, during the 
hearings held by the committee, 
spokesmen for both labor and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics had 
agreed that “with prices as they 
stand, even an income of as much 
as $50 a week provides a very nar- 
row margin of living,” the commit- 
tee cited weekly wages received by 
large numbers of workers far below 
the $50 wartime minimum. 

The committee rapped the War 
Labor Board for the “‘unsoundness 
and inequity” of its use of the so- 
called cost-of-living index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as a basis 
for determining the ability of wark- 
ers to cope with the rising cost of 
living. 

“In judging the validity of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index,” 
said the report, “it should be barne 
in mind that it is, in the words of 
its own apologists, ‘a price barome- 
ter, not a measure of changes in the 
total amount spent for family 
living.’ 

“It purports to measure only 
changes in retail prices of certain 
commodities and services purchased 
by families of moderate income in 
a selected group of larger cities. 

“In a wartime economy there are, 
however, many pertinent factors 
which cannot be satisfactorily meas- 
ured by such a price barometer.” 








jority of workers are below the 
health-and-decency living standard. 
Even in the war industries, it was 
shown, 79 per cent of the workers 
are below the health-and-decency 
level. 

Others who testified included 
John P. Frey, president of the Metal 
Trades Department; Frederick F. 
Umhey of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, George Q. 
Lynch of the Patternmakers, Francis 
J. Gorman of the Textile Workers, 
David Kaplan of the Teamsters, 
John B. Haggerty of the Bookbind- 
ers, Agnes Nestor of the Glove 
Workers, Foster J. Pratt of the 
Technical Engineers, James M. 
Duffy of the Operative Potters, 
Lloyd Thrush of the Progressive 
Mine Workers, Chester Sample of 
the Molders and W. L. Allen of the 
Telegraphers. 

Also A. W. Myrup of the Bakery 


Workers, George Grisham of the 
United Automobile Workers-A. F. 
of L., Robert Lieberman of the Re- 
tail Clerks, Carl Sherman of the 
Building Service Employes, Joseph 
Jacobs of the Wallpaper Craftsmen, 
Frank P. Barry of the Papermakers, 
Miguel Garriga and Charles E. 
Sands of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes, Richard Cox of the La- 
borers, H. Martin of the Masters, 
Mates and Pilots, Edward Kaiser of 
the Stove Mounters, Henry E. 
Schrader of the Machinists, John 
Sherman of the Pulp, Paper and 
Sulphite Workers, S. E. Blaine of 
the Tobacco Workers and A. F. of L. 
Organizers Elmer P. Theiss, David 
Sigmund and George L. Googe. 

Members of the panel were Ralph 
T. Seward, representing the public; 
Edward J. Volz, representing labor, 
and Charles R. Hook, Jr., represent- 
ing industry. 
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I.L.O. Meeting 


HE PHILADELPHIA conference of 
the I.L.O. brings to the United States 


all international agencies established for spe. 
cial or general economic or financial purpose 
This conference has such proposals before it 


giving the 


sibilities. 
thinking 4 





. . . . . + | 

representatives from forty-one nations affili- Because this is the distinctive international a a 
ated to that organization. The delegations *8°"°Y through which the organized labor roposals 
are tripartite in character, with two govern- ™Ovement deals with governmental prob. . As in» 
mental and two non-governmental members. lems, labor is concerned to widen its func. ‘nternatic 
The non-governmental delegates are a repre- ag and add Se Hs poeenge. Labor of the those wh 
sentative of employers and a representative United States is equally aware of the need to ave inte 
of workers appointed by the government sure that national labor movements func- ut it in 
after consultation with the most representa- tioning through this agency shall not consti- ie ag 
tive organizations of workers and employers. tute an opportunity for governmental inter- fectivene 
This basis of organization, which has its ference in free labor movements. Labor § 4 privat 
roots in the organization of labor relations, | ™ovements must retain their self-government cooperat 
has been most effective in its application to if they are to retain their validity. work of 
this wider field of labor problems and social It is important that the representatives of ing one. 
welfare. free labor movements work out their regula- | 
The I.L.O., by assembling information, tions with respect to the appointment of J 
discussion, conference and mutual agree- worker delegates to the I.L.O. Unless the HE 
ment, has been successful in raising the stand- labor movement acts, decisions must be made lion 
ards of labor and social welfare on a world by governments. Such situations can be used § and prc 
basis and in limiting forced labor. Because °° limit labor’s self-government in unions, vacancl 
it has relied upon service as its method and the first 
wisely refused nadine powers, it has lost The Postwar Forum been pr 
little ground or prestige and continues to XPERIENCE after the First World Ther 
function even during this world war. War taught American labor that not § try tha 
The I.L.0., while looking ahead and only must we win the war on the production § they n° 
recommending policies for the postwar and fighting fronts but on the peace front hand, | 
world, asks opportunity to serve in the in- also. To get ready for our third responsi- armed 
terim period in which many adjustments bility the 1942 convention of the American needles 
need to be made. The labor force of many Federation of Labor authorized the appoint- tions fc 
European nations has been taken to Germany ment of a Postwar Planning Committee. Our 
to operate Nazi war plants. Large civilian This committee began its work in January is bece 
areas have been bombed. Many people are __ of the following year. It has made various | been t 
homeless. Production facilities, both agri- reports on special problems, but its first gen- J People 
cultural and industrial, have been destroyed. eral report was made public at a notable ple. \ 
Civilian government must be set up again. _ national forum held in New York last month. | Volunt 
Millions of persons must be repatriated, fed A group representative of labor in the gratio 
and clothed. Economics must be put into whole country, approximately 500 in num- sonal ; 
operation again; plans made for supplying _ ber, met in this forum in which experts in neede 
adequate food regularly. special fields presented information on vati- contr¢ 
The I.L.O. has information that would ous fundamental problems in both the inter- work¢ 
greatly help the international agencies re- national and domestic fields. As the report living 
sponsible for these services and should be of our committee pointed out, the two great ratior 
accepted in a liaison capacity. The Office foes of human welfare are war and unem- war | 
should also have similar relationships with ployment. With respect to both of these their 
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problems individuals are helpless. Collec- 
tive action is required both at the national 
and the international levels. There must be 
agencies and agreements to deal with situa- 
tions and problems that cause war and unem- 
ployment. In the main, the agencies neces- 
sary can be had by extending arrangements 
and agreements already in existence and 
giving them permanent and broader respon- 
sibilities. The important thing is to do our 
thinking and planning before time for action 
comes, and to make sure that the membership 
of our unions understands and approves our 
proposals. 

As in the last war the final decision on 
international treaties and proposals lies with 
those who vote in our elections. We must 
have international policy and elect persons to 
put it into effect. We must have interna- 
tional agencies and arrangements whose ef- 
fectiveness will depend upon the cooperation 
of private organizations as well as national 
cooperation. It follows therefore that the 
work of our postwar committee is a continu- 
ing one. 


Labor Conscription? - 


HE ARMED forces wish to take a mil- 

lion more men from essential industries, 
and propose to draft workers to fill the job 
vacancies that will be created. This is not 
the first time that conscription of labor has 
been proposed by the military. 

There is no group of citizens in.this coun- 
try that would deny the armed forces what 
they need to win this war. On the other 
hand, there are few groups that think the 
armed forces should be permitted to impose 
needless sacrifices or to endanger the institu- 
tions for which we fight. 

Our pride in our achievements in this war 
is because what we have accomplished has 
been through the voluntary work of free 
people who sacrificed as a matter of princi- 
ple. Wage-earners in the United States have 
voluntarily initiated the greatest worker mi- 
gration in any country and have made per- 
sonal and home sacrifices to be where they are 
needed. They have cooperated in voluntary 
controls that have been exacting. They have 
worked longer hours to meet higher costs of 
living, accepted the difficulties of price and 
rationing control, invested their savings in 
war bonds. They have seen their sons and 
their comrades go to the front and they know 
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they must give an accounting on their return. 

The military are pressing an analogy of 
obligation between service in the armed 
forces and the making of munitions. They 
neglect to point out that citizens conscripted 
for military duty are under public control, 
with uniform conditions of work, and in the 
public service, whereas men and women con- 
scripted for war production would work 
under varying conditions—for private em- 
ployers in business conducted for private 
profit and without public responsibility. 

In the last analysis even the Army depends 
upon cooperation to make orders effective. 
It would be folly to endanger labor’s coop- 
eration by conscription. 


People Also Matter 


§ pee: FUNDAMENTAL legislation 
which should be ready to facilitate recon- 
version when military victory is achieved is 
provision for contract termination and gov- 
ernmental withdrawal from private industry. 
The cancellation of war contracts will clear 
the way for return to civilian production. 
This should be negotiated with the greatest 
possible care and with provisions that will 
provide the company with funds for recon- 
version. 

But when the government cancels its con- 
tracts with industries, industries at once abro- 
gate their work contracts with workers. Ap- 
proximately one-half of our production facil- 
ities and one-half of our work force will be 
affected directly. Civilian jobs will be avail- 
able only after the industries are reconverted. 
In the meantime the workers and their fami- 
lies must live. Many will not be covered by 
unemployment compensation. Of those who 
are covered, benefits will be paid only for a 
time—limited by the size of state funds and 
eligibility restrictions. 

Clearly our first postwar legislation should 
coordinate provisions to tide over workers as 
well as industries. For workers there must 
be a national employment service and emer- 
gency national unemployment benefits for the 
whole work force. These provisions must 
be integrated in the legislation which pre- 
scribes for contract cancellation, 
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INVASIONS TAKE SUPPLIES 


By MAJOR GENERAL LUCIUS D. CLAY 


Director of Materiel, Army Service Forces 


HE PEOPLE of the United 
| States today are engaged in 
history’s greatest supply job. 
Backed by the industrial power of 
America and the labor of millions of 
her men and women, we are produc- 
ing supplies in astronomical quanti- 
ties for the war effort. 

Today there are enormous stock- 
piles in the United Kingdom—mate- 
riel of every type and description for 
the invasion of Western Europe. 

To get some idea of the logistical 
problems involved in such prepara- 
tion, think back for a moment to the 
first few months of the year 1942. 
The forces of the Allied Nations 


were on the defensive everywhere. 
Bataan was still bravely holding out, 
but it was only a question of time 
until those gallant few would be 
forced to surrender. 

The Japs were starting their drive 
in Java. The Germans were on the 
march. In almost every theater of 
war, things looked black indeed. 
The War Department was being de- 
luged with requests for troops to 
guard our own coastal cities. 

First allocation of fire-fighting 
equipment, gas masks, steel helmets 
and stretchers was being made in 
New York City to civilian defense 
workers. Air-raid warning systems 


were being installed up and down 
the seacoast. 

Yet at this very time supplies were 
on their way across the Atlantic for 
an event that seemed far in the 
future in those dark days, but a day 
we knew was bound to come. We 
had to plan ahead, and we had to 
plan accurately, so that when the 
hour of decision finally came, no 
one could say “too little” or “too 
late.” 

By 1943 the stream of supplies to 
our Allies became a mighty torrent, 
and those stockpiles in Great Britain 
grew and grew. Here are some of 
our accomplishments last year: 
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»We shipped more than 28,000,- 
00 tons of supplies and equipment 
to theaters of operations. 

>We carried overseas more than 
1,500,000 troops and other passen- 
gers. 

} We procured $23,200,000,000 of 
supplies and equipment. 

>We moved 15,000,000 men 


within the continental United States. 


>We took care of 3,850,000 


patients in our hospitals. 


> We did $2,400,000,000 worth of 


construction. 


>We paid out $1,476,000,000 in 
3,000,000 family allowance accounts. 


>We distributed 1,000,000 text- 
books to the armed services and en- 
rolled more than 12,000 students a 
month in correspondence courses. 


When I say “we” did these things, 
[do not mean that the Army Service 
Forces alone did them. I mean that 
American labor and American in- 
dustry, working together, did them. 

There are three separate but in- 
terdependent sciences in warfare. 
They are strategy—the planning of 
campaigns ; tactics—the execution of 
campaigns; and logistics—the sup- 
plying of armies with the men and 
materials necessary for the imple- 
mentation of strategy and tactics. 

In the United States logistics are 
the concern of the Army Service 
Forces. They are also the concern 
of every man and woman who works 
in a war industry, because every 
worker is part of the logistical chain 
that starts in an American factory 
and ends on the battlefields of 
Europe. 

The worker who molds buttons in 
New Jersey, the woman who mills 
a slot in a bayonet in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, the worker in Gary, Indiana, 
who shears out steel discs to be 
pressed into helmets—all of these, 
and uncounted thousands of their 
fellows, are part of the logistical 
chain, which starts with American 
labor on the home front and ends 
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with the American soldier on the 
battlefront. 

One of the amazing things about 
the science of logistics is that it ap- 
parently has no limitations. It must 
consider and control what the na- 
tion eats, what the nation wears, 
where and under what conditions the 
citizens may travel, how hot or how 
cold their homes shall be, what hours 
they shall work, and a thousand 
other things. For all of these, 
through the application of logistics, 
have a direct and almost immediate 
impact upon the equipment and ef- 
ficiency of the fighting men at the 
front, and through them upon our 
enemies. 

Logistics alone cannot win wars. 
But: logistics, improperly applied, 
can lose them. An army, for ex- 
ample, may be drawn, gradually, so 
far from its base that its lines of sup- 
ply .become too attenuated. Its 
force is then impaired, and it falls 
victim to its foes. In this global 
war many lines are stretched to their 
limit; they must not be allowed to 
crack. 

One of our major logistical prob- 
lems is the problem of reserves. For 
the operation to be efficient, it must 
be set up so that when supplies of a 
certain nature are placed in the pipe- 
line in America, corresponding sup- 
plies in the same quantity will come 
out of the pipeline in the theaters of 
operations the world around. To 
keep this pipe primed is an abso- 





lute necessity—and in order to do it, 
reserve supplies exactly reflecting the 
lengths of the various supply lines 
must be kept on hand. 

This creates problems of storage 
and transportation. We cannot al- 
low ports of embarkation to become 
choked. Supplies must reach the 
ports in the same ratio that they can 
be loaded aboard ship. 

All of these problems of produc- 
tion, of transportation, of storage 
and supply are apt to seem prosaic 
to the casual observer. There isn’t 
much glamour in the work for 
those who toil through the night. 
Few medals are awarded. But let 
the logistical chain be broken at any 
point, or interrupted for but a single 
day, and the price may well be 
frightful. 

Break the chain once, and it takes 
months to repair the damage. Stop 
the flow of supplies to our troops to- 
day, and disaster will blacken the 
headlines tomorrow, just as certainly 
as night follows day. 

Combat has been defined as a 
series of emergencies. There are 
many emergencies ahead. Modern 
war is fluid, quick-changing, full of 
surprise. We will have rush orders 
of every type. We—all of us—will 
be asked to supply demands that 
seem impossible, but we will supply 
them. 

Only in this way can we move for- 
ward, swiftly and surely, to the vic- 
tory ahead. 
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By JAMES MARSHALL 


N THE proceedings of the sixty- 
I third annual convention of the 

American Federation of Labor 
held last October, there is a small 
but important recommendation of 
approval for a “general plan for an 
International Office for Education.” 
Thus, an overwhelming section of 
American labor went on record, well 
in advance of other organizations 
and agencies, in recognition of the 
importance of education to postwar 
peace and stability. 

This is no accident. Labor lead- 
ership has long seen the connection 
between oppression of labor and illit- 
eracy. All of labor knows that the 
strengthening of the position of labor 
is closely linked with the develop- 
ment of educational opportunities. 
All of labor knows equally that 
world understanding and interna- 
tional relationships need, as a sound 
base, the widening of educational 
opportunity. It does not take elab- 
orate charts to show the relation- 
ship. A quick glance over the map 
will show that coolie wages and sub- 
standard living go hand-in-hand 
with restriction of education to a 
favored few; hand-in-hand with a 
denial to large masses of people of 
the most elementary opportunities 
for educational advancement. 

There is certainly a connection 
between low standards of education 
and substandard conditions of work. 
The illiterate, uneducated country 
using sweated labor is a continuing 
threat to the workers in lands with 
high educational and living stand- 
ards. This is true not only when 
you look over the broad map of the 
world. It is true within any one 
country. The same rigorous law 
applies within the United States. 
The difficulties in organizing labor 
have been greatest in those areas of 
the country where illiteracy is high- 
est, where educational opportunity 
is most restricted. 

Such factors were unquestionably 
in the minds of the delegates to 
the 1943 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, But labor 
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leadership also recognized 
that plans for world peace 
and security cannot be left 
dependent upon the old de- 
vices of politics and govern- 
ment and international eco- 
nomic schemes. The rock- 
bottom basis for peace is, of 
course, a genuine under- 
standing among peoples and 
nations. While no overnight 
miracles are to be expected, 
such genuine understanding 
can only come about by the 
intelligent, flexible and wise 
use of the forces and instru- 
mentalities of education. 

There was a wise note of 
caution in labor’s conclusion 
—a caution which it is es- 
sential we keep before us: 
namely, that education is 
not something to be imposed 
on a people from without; 
that it must be home grown, 
though it may be helped and 
encouraged and nursed 
along by the friendly influ- 
ences of international co- 
operation. 

The report of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor reads strikingly: 

“Just as the International Labor 
Organization was made an agency of 
the League of Nations potent for 
lifting the status of labor throughout 
the world, the proposal is now ma- 
turing to include a Department of 
Education in addition to that of 
health under whatever agency may 
replace the League of Nations. We 
believe that labor should favor such 
a proposal. 

“However, this agency should 
perform research and clearance func- 
tions and should not be used for any 
plan to impose cultures or ideologies 
upon nations or regimes. In such 
an agency labor should emphasize 
that education is more than formal 
schooling and that ways should be 
developed to assist adults in making 
the experiences of life educational 
of mind and spirit. Culture is not 
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limited to study of the humanities, 
but is the experience of a people in 
their work, their group activities, 
including politics, their creative en- 
terprises, their recreation and play. 

“Labor could well insist in a 
world educational agency that the 
cultural autonomy of nations should 
be not only safeguarded and devel- 
oped but enriched by opportunities 
to share the knowledge and experi- 
ences of other nations. Culture 
achieved through the educational 
experiences of life is a process of 
integration. As L. P. Jacks has so 
well stated : 

“Tt is only as a laborer that man 
is either capable of education or 
worthy of it. The men of science, 
the artists, the poets, the philoso- 
phers, the heroes, the saints, the 
captains of industry, and the cap- 
tains of salvation—what are they in 
last analysis but highly educated 
laborers, found most frequently in 
communities where culture and la- 
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borer are working together in alli- 
ance, least frequently where they 
have drifted apart, as alas, they are 
drifting in these days? The great 
task of our times, once more, is to 
reunite these separated elements.’ ” 

These considerations were the 
yery ones that led to the formation 
two months after the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention of the 
American Association for an Inter- 
national Office for Education. That 
association aims to bring the same 
message about education to the 
American layman. 

As in the American Federation of 
Labor report, it was recognized that 
education is an essential prop to a 
peaceful world order. As in the 
American Federation of Labor re- 
port, it was recognized that this pro- 
posal must not be confused with the 
problems of victorious and van- 
quished countries. Indeed, the dec- 
laration of the American Association 
made it clear that the establishment 
of an International Education Office 
did not mean that “the nations of 
the world must step in and dominate 
or watch over local schools or na- 
tional school systems. Aside from 
the fact that if we want a democratic 
world this would be an undemocratic 
way to go about it, people do not 
accept outsiders telling them what 
they must know, how they must 
think or what they must think is 
right and what wrong. We cannot 
tell the German schools, for exam- 
ple, what they must teach and hope 





to succeed. There is evidence that 
even totalitarian, authoritarian Ger- 
many has failed to control the minds 
of many of the younger Germans.” 
ties _Emphasis is placed by the Asso- 
ein & “ation on the point that: There is 
ties 2 Way: though, through education— 
oe through education which is not au- 
Pre thoritarian, which does not attempt 
na § 2 make peoples docile subjects or 
the keep them forever immature. We 
suld o> through education, create better 
el. § Attitudes in people and build up in 
ties them better thinking processes. We 
eri | 0, through education show them 
niin reality and truth and dispel many 
smal {cats which cause aggressive be- 
a havior. We can through education 
sso make clear the interdependence of 
; men as neighbors, as nationals and 
nan 4 *S citizens of the world.” 
ra This declaration and the interest 
ok of the American Federation of La- 
“a bor and of other forces in the labor 
the | Movement and among the general 
ap- public have already had their results. 
+ in § Our government has taken the first 
ted | Steps toward collaboration in the 
. designation of a committee to meet 
la- | With the Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion in London. But these steps are 
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preliminary and tentative. For the 
time being, they relate only to the 
immediate postwar reconstruction 
needs. The broader and more far- 
reaching purpose of a permanent 
International Office for Education 
is yet to be agreed upon. 

But even at this stage there are 
several distinctive elements that 
must guide the efforts to set up a 
permanent International Education 
Office. 

In the first place, the idea must be 
accepted, the concept that education 
is, and must be utilized as, an instru- 
ment for the promotion of under- 
standing among nations without 
which there can never be an endur- 
ing peace. The political and eco- 
nomic peace machinery cannot pos- 
sibly work for long if it depends 
solely on government experts. It 
must be supported by a public, 
werldwide, which understands the 
peace machinery and, even more 
important, understands other peo- 
ples. In the second place, such an 
Office must not be thrust off into 
the when-there’s-nothing-better-to- 
think-about area of international in- 
terest. It must have adequate moral 
and financial support from the na- 
tions of the world every day in every 
year. 

And, in the third place, it must 
not be another conference of govern- 
ment officials or even educators 
alone. Education for world under- 
standing must follow from the par- 
ticipation of the peoples of the world. 
This means that delegates to such 
an International Office for Educa- 





tion must include worthy represent- 
atives of broad sections of the people 
or at least be selected by them—just 
as representatives to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office are not solely 
representative of or chosen by gov- 
ernments. 

The action of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the sponsor- 
ship of the American Association for 
an International Office for Educa- 
tion by such outstanding figures as 
George Meany, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor; 
Selma Borchardt of the Atnefftan 
Federation of Teachers; A. Philip 
Randolph, international president, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters; Clinton Golden, C.I.O. repre- 
sentative on the War Manpower 
Commission; Mark Starr, educa- 
tional director, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union; J. Ray- 
mond Walsh, director, Department 
of Education and Research, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; 
Owen D. Young of the General 
Electric Company ; Henry I. Harri- 
man of the New England Power 
Association and business representa- 
tive on the I.L.O.; Beardsley Ruml, 
director, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, and James G. Patton, 
president, National Farmers Union, 
give testimony to the alertness of 
labor and industry to world needs. 

As the country at large becomes 
aware of the needs to be met by an 
International Office for Education 
and as it expresses that support, 
official action of our government 
will, no doubt, follow. 


Health Fund for Garment Workers 


A health fund for the protection 
of 85,000 New York City garment 
workers has been established under 
an epochal agreement recently ne- 
gotiated by the Joint Board of the 
Dress and Waistmakers’ Union of 
Greater New York, embracing Lo- 
cals 10, 22, 60 and 89 of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. The union negotiators were 
headed by Julius Hochman, vice- 
president of the I.L.G.W.U. 

Beginning this month, each mem- 
ber of the employers’ group, the Af- 
filiated Dress Manufaciurers, Inc., 
will pay into the union’s health fund 
three and one-half per cent of the 
weekly wages of all the workers cov- 
ered by the agreement. It is esti- 
mated that the payroll contribution 
by the employers will yield close to 
$3,500,000 a year. 

The money will be used for va- 
cation payments and health benefits. 


What proportion of the total fund 
is to be allocated for vacations and 
what for health benefits will be de- 
cided by the union. 

Vacation payments are to be com- 
pletely under the control of the 
union, while for health benefits there 
is to be set up a joint employer- 
union council to determine types and 
amounts of benefits within the limits 
of the total sum allocated by the 
union for health purposes. 

This council will comprise two 
representatives of the Affiliated 
Dress Manufacturers, Inc., two rep- 
resentatives of the National Dress 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 
two representatives of the Popular 
Priced Dress Manufacturers’ Group, 
Inc., and six representatives of the 
Joint Board of the Dress and Waist- 
makers’ Union. The group will be 
presided over by the industry’s im- 
partial chairman, Harry Uviller. 
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RINTER’S dev- 

il, copy boy, page, 
factory hand, trade 
union official, labor 
editor, member of 
parliament, wartime 
Prime Minister and 
“strong man” of the 
Australian Common- 
wealth. That is the 
record of John Cur- 
tin, who passed 
through the United 
States last month on 
his way to a conference of British 
Empire statesmen in London. 

Jack Curtin, as he is known 
throughout Australia, came up the 
hard way. When he was 14 his 
father, a policeman, was crippled by 
rheumatism. Curtin and his brother 
had to keep the family going, so the 
future Prime Minister got a job as 
printer’s devil on a literary maga- 
zine. From there he graduated to a 
morning newspaper as copy boy and 
then for a week he worked as a page 
boy at Melbourne’s exclusive Re- 
form Club. He gave that up in a 
hurry when he was asked to scrub 
floors. 

Jobs in a pottery and a can fac- 
tory followed. In his spare time 
Curtin was a keen football fan, and 
it was at a football match that he 
met silver-tongued Frank Anstey, 
outstanding Australian Socialist of 
that day. 

Soon afterward he met Tom 
Mann, a veteran labor leader. whom 
the British trade union movement 
had sent out to Australia on an 
organizational job. 

Anstey and Mann took the young 
man in hand. They taught him 
things they had been years learning. 
One valuable lesson dealt with the 
handling of crowds. Curtin was 
told never to ridicule a heckler. 

Curtin’s association with the Aus- 
tralian labor movement began in 
1911 when, at 26, he was chosen 
secretary of the Timber Workers 
Union in Victoria, his native state. 
His first chance to enter politics 
came three years later when he was 
selected as Labor candidate for a 
Conservative stronghold at the Fed- 
eral elections. 

Curtin went down to inevitable 
defeat but not until he had rolled up 
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a Labor vote that still stands 
as a record for the seat. 

Despite the fact that he 
had himself volunteered un- 
successfully for military 
service abroad, Curtin took 
an active part in the anti- 
conscription campaign 
which tore Australia apart 
politically during the First 
World War. Sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, he had served 
a few days behind bars when friends 
lodged an appeal. The government 
failed to enter a defense and he was 
released. 

Early in 1917 Curtin went to 
Perth, Western Australia, as editor 
of the Westralian Worker, a labor 
weekly. He thus qualified as a 
member of the Australian Journal- 
ists Association, which claims to be 
the oldest union of its kind in the 
world. He still wears his green and 
gold badge and is proud of it. Un- 
der Curtin’s forceful direction the 
paper soon began to attract atten- 
tion. 

Coining the slogan “I will speak 
for the dumb,” he developed the 
journal into a hard-hitting sheet 
that breathed new life into the West 
Australian labor movement. 

After eleven years of editorship, 
interrupted by a trip to Geneva in 
1924 as one.of the Australian dele- 
gates to the International Labor 
Conference, Curtin quit his desk to 
enter the Federal Parliament as 
member for Fremantle, Western 
Australia’s chief seaport. He fought 
three elections in three stormy po- 
litical years and finally was defeated 
When friends sought to 
condole with him he brushed them 
aside. 

“When a man’s object is merely 
to be certain of election,” he told 
them, “he has ceased to be the serv- 
ant of his country but has become 
the servant of his own ambition. 
Fremantle giveth and Fremantle 
taketh away.” 

Curtin regained the seat in 1934 
and has kept it ever since, despite 
one or two close shaves. He has 
steadily refused to surrender it for 
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the safety of a Labor stronghold in 
one of the Eastern states. He has 
always preferred to risk his political 
future in a fight rather than run for 
ready-made safety. At the Federal 
elections last August the Fremantle 
electors showed tardy appreciation 
of his constancy by boosting his ma- 
jority from a few hundred to nearly 
20,000. 

Curtin’s big chance came in Oc- 
tober, 1935, when he was elected 
leader of the Australian Labor Party 
on the retirement of aging James 
Scullin. He defeated Frank Forde, 
now his Army Minister, by one vote. 
The result was as much of a sur- 
prise to Curtin himself as to the 
nation. Previously he had been 
thought of chiefly as a conscientious 
party man. Few of those who voted 
for him at that time realized that 
they were lifting out of the ruck a 
man who was destined not only to 
put Labor in a stronger political 
position than it had ever hoped to 
occupy but to give Australia strong, 
determined and courageous leader- 
ship in the darkest hours of her 
history. 

Perhaps Curtin’s greatest contri- 
bution to the party he heads is that 
he has restored to it the capacity to 
think in terms of modern reality. 
He has reshaped outworn policies 
along lines of present-day fact. At 
his insistence the Labor platform, 
which had scarcely been changed for 
twenty years, has been revised to 
meet the demands of changing sit- 
uations, domestic as well as inter- 
national. 

Though temperamentally a thinker 
and philosopher rather than a man 
of action, Curtin has proved himself 
no idle dreamer. When he took 
over the reins of government in Oc- 
tober, 1941, just two months before 
the Japanese struck at Pearl Har- 
bor, there was much speculation as 
to whether “Jaded Jack,” as some 
of his critics called him, would meas- 
ure up to the job. 

He did not leave matters long in 
doubt. Taking up with surprising as- 
surance the role of Australia’s strong 
man, Curtin sounded a note of 
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stern resolution right from the start. 

“I know what the Australian peo- 
ple want,” he declared in his first 
speech after having been sworn in 
as Prime Minister. ‘“They want me 
to act. They want the government 
to get to work. Humbly we will do 
what we believe to be the things 
requisite to the waging of the war 


and the winning of the war. We 
will pass on at least the foundations 
of liberty and at least the right of the 
people to govern in their own Way.” 

From then on Curtin shouldered 
his heavy responsibilities with a cool 
efficiency that spiked the guns of his 
political opponents. For nearly two 
years he carried on in Parliament 


Soldiers in Coveralls 


OLDIERS in coveralls through- 

out the vast web of Air Service 
Command operations are entitled to 
much of the credit for making a real- 
ity of the “keep ’em flying” slogan. 
‘Drawn from every walk of life, 
these thousands of civilian fighters 
have attained production goals that 
have aided materially in fashioning 
the pattern of victory thus far ac- 
complished, according to Major 
General W. H. Frank, ASC’s com- 
manding general. 

Some inkling of the scope of ASC 
operations is to be found in depot 
warehouses and stockrooms bulging 
with more than 500,000 different 
items. Each item has a place in the 
machine that eventually will grind 
out a victory over the Axis. 

Lest one gain the impression that 
the Air Service Command is purely 
a supply function, it is pertinent 
here to outline ASC’s work. 

Roughly speaking, the ASC takes 
complete charge of a plane from the 
time it is rolled out of a factory until 
the time that it is relegated to retire- 
ment. It is the job of the ASC to 
keep that plane in fuel, bullets, 
bombs and repair. 

When a fighting plane arrives at 
an embarkation point, it must be 
stripped for shipping or disassem- 
bled for crating. 

When a bomber squadron arrives 
ata jumping-off place in the United 
States, it must be gassed and checked 
thoroughly for the oyerseas hop. 

_ When that squadron arrives at a 
loreign destination, it must be serv- 
iced with fuel and spare parts. 

When a plane returns from a 
bombing mission it must be checked, 
gassed, frequently repaired and oc- 
casionally subjected to a complete 
overhauling. 

All these duties are ASC’s. 

“The yardstick of our abilities is 
to be found in the number of planes 
we are able to keep in the air,” says 
General Frank. “How well ASC 
measures up on that yardstick may 
be judged from the fact that at the 
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start of the final phase of the Tu- 
nisian campaign, only 19 of the 
Army Air Forces planes were kept 
out of combat because of lack of 
parts. Our present record on over- 
seas aircraft indicates that approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of all planes are 
ready for operational duty at all 
times. 

“To achieve this record, we have 
been forced to incorporate speed and 
more speed in the dispatching of 
needed materials to the combat 
areas. Victory or defeat in any sin- 
gle phase of a campaign might hinge 
on the arrival on time, or ahead of 
schedule, of supplies needed to keep 
our aircraft in shape for battle. 

“The speed with which the Sup- 
ply Division operates is exemplified 
in the following two incidents : 

“During the Attu campaign, Air 
Service Command Headquarters at 
Patterson Field (Fairfield, Ohio) 
received a telegraphic request for 
two complete sets of equipment for 
fighter squadrons. One set was 
picked up at the Fairfield depot and 
the second was obtained from the 
depot at Rome, New 
York. Both sets were 
loaded into twenty-one 
Air Transport Command 
planes and flown to the 
island. 

“The sets actually 
landed there ahead of the 
squadrons for which they 
were intended. 

“In the middle of the 
Sicilian campaign the 
need arose for some spe- 
cial plane equipment. An 
officer left Sicily on Fri- 
day, arrived at Patterson 
Field on Sunday, spent a 
day in consultation at the 
War Department in 
Washington and was 
back in Sicily with the 
needed equipment the fol- 


Warplane’s batile scars 
are erased by ASC men 


with a majority of two precarious 
votes. Then in August, 1943, he 
went to the country in a general elec- 
tion which ended in a Labor land- 
slide. 

The results were hailed as a per- 
sonal triumph for Curtin and a 
striking tribute to his inspiring lead- 
ership in time of crisis. 


lowing weekend.” The Air Service 
Command has a standing rule that 
all orders must be filled within 
twenty-four hours of receipt. 

Army Air Forces cargo lost in the 
sinking of a ship is replaced almost 
instantly—thanks to perpetual in- 
ventory records maintained for every 
piece of equipment aboard ships 
leaving this country. Replacing the 
lost items usually is a matter of a 
few hours. Parts are drawn from 
warehouses nearest the point of em- 
barkation and are assembled at the 
port and loaded on the first ship 
scheduled to leave. 

However, there are times when 
needed parts are not available. At 
such times the Air Service Com- 
mand is faced either with manufac- 
turing the item in an ASC mainte- 
nance shop or with “borrowing” it 
from an assembled part. 

The Rome depot received a tele- 
type order at 6 a.m. one day for 
300 carburetor parts—to be ready 
by midnight that night. The parts 
were not in stock. 

A crew of 23 key men was as- 
signed to the task of disassembling 
300 carburetors to obtain a like 
number of the needed parts. 

At 11:30 o’clock that night the 
needed parts were aboard a plane 
headed halfway around the world. 
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>Thanks to the new 30 per cent 
cabaret tax, which went into effect 
last month, 8,000 entertainers who 
are members of the A. F. of L.’s 
American Guild of Variety Artists 
have been thrown out of work. 


> Members of Joint Council No. 16, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, contribute to the war effort 
after their regular day’s work by 
driving ambulances without pay for 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York 
City. 


> Through the efforts of Local 431, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters, a sec- 
ond wage increase of two and one- 
half cents an hour has been won for 
employes of the Heinz Company at 
Muscatine, Iowa. The first pay boost 
was secured a short time ago. 


>The Regional War Labor Board 
has approved higher wage scales for 
employes of the Dallas Railway and 
Terminal Company. The 1,000 work- 
ers, who are represented by the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes, will 
receive about $300,000 a year addi- 
tional pay, it is estimated. 


> Four war orphans—British, Rus- 
sian, Greek and Chinese—have been 
adopted for the duration by Local 2, 
Waiters and Waitresses Union, of 
Brooklyn. The union pays for the 
care and protection of the four 
children, 


> The A. F. of L.’s Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers Union was chosen as 
the collective bargaining agent for 
employes of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Dorris, Calif., in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board 
election. The vote was 28 to 0. 


> A wage increase of four cents an 
hour for workers employed by the 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, Baltimore, has been ap- 
proved by the War Labor Board. 


Al Schmid, A. F. of L. man who 
killed 200 Japs on Guadalcanal, 
and Senator James J. Davis (far 
right) attended convention of 
Pennsylvania State Federation. 
F.D.R. was backed for 4th term. 
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The workers were represented by 
the A. F. of L. Chemical Workers. 
The increase was made retroactive to 
January 28. 


> Fifty $1000 war bonds were pur- 
chased by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union as the 
price of admission for fifty persons 
to the recent Arturo Toscanini— 
NBC Symphony Orchestra war 
bond concert, which was sponsored 
by Local 802, American Federation 
of Musicians, 


> Wounded servicemen were the 
guests of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists at a party re- 
cently in Seattle. 


>The Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association won Regional 
War Labor Board approval for a 
new wage scale benefiting 600 em- 
ployes of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company in Baltimore. 


> Local 1, Waiters and Waitresses 
Union, New York City, has won for 
its membership an hourly wage in- 
crease of five cents an hour. The 





boost was ratified by the War Labor 
Board. 





> A $2 daily increase has been won 
by forty-five ticket sellers employed 
at Jamaica racetrack, Long Island, 
N. Y., under a recent order of the 
War Labor Board. The ticket sellers 
were represented by Local 75), 
Treasurers and Ticket Sellers Union, 


> Honorably discharged servicemen 
may now become members of local 
unions composing District Council 
No. 9, Brotherhood of Painters, 
without the payment of initiation 
fees. The district council functions 
in the New York City area, 


> More than $8000 was contributed 
to the recent Red Cross campaign by 
1,800 employes of the Globe ship- 
yards, Superior, Wis., who are mem- 
bers of American Federation of La- 
bor unions. 


> Wage increases of 10 per cent over 
their present daily rate of pay was 
awarded 600 members of Local 230, 
Sign, Pictorial and Display Writers 
Union, New York City, as a result 
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of a recent War Labor Board de- 
cision. 


»Contribution of $50,000 to the re- 
cent Red Cross campaign was made 
by the membership of Local 6, Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers, New York 
City. The sum was raised by the 
assessment method. 


>The national conference of Union 
Labor Legionnaires, made up of 
almost 100 union labor posts of the 
American Legion, will be held in 
Chicago next month. Among the 
items scheduled for consideration are 
postwar aid for veterans, national de- 
fense, child welfare and labor con- 
sription. Opposition to the last- 
named is expected, with censure of 
National Commander Warren Ath- 
erton’s campaign for such legislation. 


bThomas J. Etzrodt, international 
representative of the Printing Press- 
men’s Union in Philadelphia, died 
April 16. He was 54. Death came 
following a short illness. 


>The General Executive Board of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
International Alliance and the Bar- 
tenders’ International League of 
America, in session recently at Mil- 
waukee, announced it had gone on 
record favoring a fourth term for 
President Roosevelt. 


>Support of collective bargaining as 
“an expression of democratic prin- 
ciple” was voiced at the general con- 
ference of the Methodist Church at 
Kansas City. A plea was made for 
asocial order “in which there is the 
widest equality of opportunity.” 


The number of minors in New 
York City who received workmen’s 
compensation awards for injuries 
suffered while illegally employed 
was nearly four times greater in the 
first quarter of 1944 than that for 
the same period in 1943, according 
oe Commissioner Edward 
tsi, 





bJohn A. White of Providence, R. 
L, knows there’s a war on. The 
business representative of Local 57, 
International Union of Operating 
Engineers, has five sons and two 
brothers in the armed services.* All 
five sons are union members. 


bErnest Bevin, British Minister of 
Labor, thanked members of the 
American Federation of Labor for 
their aid to the workers of Britain 
it a speech at the opening of a home 
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for women workers at Tadworth, 
England. The home was built by 
the Labor League for Human 
Rights, official relief arm of the A. 
F. of L. 


>The Wage and Hour Division, 
U.S. Department of Labor, an- 
nounces that in a recent five-week 
period 239 employers in the New 
York-New Jersey area made resti- 
tution to 17,731 employes amounting 
to $419,000, 


> Local 402, Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, of San Diego, Calif., has 
negotiated a closed-shop agreement 
with Leighton Cafeterias, which will 
serve the thousands of employes at 
the Consolidated-Vultee aircraft 
plant, 


> President C. W. Mowery of the 
Arkansas Federation of Labor pro- 
tested the use of war prisoners at the 
Camden, Ark., plant of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company. He said 
substandard wages seem to be the 
rule in Arkansas, and therefore the 
use of war prisoners to “help keep 
the standard of living down” is un- 
acceptable to labor, 


A letter from a serviceman in 
India _ voices appreciation for 
cigarettes sent by A. F. of L. 


> Policemen in Chicago are being or- 
ganized by Local 785, American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employes. City officials 
who opposed the unionization of the 
policemen were informed that police 
have the same right to form unions 
as firemen and other municipal em- 
ployes. The local union’s charter 
contains a provision barring strikes. 


> John D. Conners, director of the 
Workers Education Bureau, has 
been invited to visit England by the 
Workers Educational Association of 
Great Britain. Mr. Conners’ prede- 
cessor, Spencer Miller, Jr., visited 
England several months ago. 


> Chinese consulates have been di- 
rected to help start Chinese seamen’s 
unions in foreign countries, accord- 
ing to the Chinese News Service. 
Preparations are under way to estab- 
lish organizations in the United 
States, Australia, India and South 
Africa, 
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denied wherever individuals are de- 
prived of their civil and political 
rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. It is denied wherever work- 
ers, because of race, religion or sex, 
do not have an equal chance to get 
jobs, and to be promoted in their 
jobs. The American Federation of 
Labor is opposed to any and all of 
these forms of discrimination. 

10. The preservation of our de- 
mocracy demands vigorous support 
of the civil liberties and public ed- 
ucation. In our fateful period, pub- 
lic enlightenment and free discussion 
define a social necessity, not a lux- 
ury. Those who would curb these 
basic democratic rights to protect 
narrow class privileges, and those 
who would abuse them in the slav- 
ish service of foreign governments 
and alien party lines strike at the 
very foundation of our freedom. 


Part IV 


IMMEDIATE DOMESTIC 
PROGRAM 

What we do now determines our 
postwar adjustment. We maintain 
that there must be close coordina- 
tion of war mobilization and recon- 
version programs. Policies con- 
trolling both the letting of contracts 
and cutbacks vitally affect our 
peacetime economy and the poten- 
tiality of many industries. The is- 
sue has already been raised: Shall 
we have pools of unemployed or 
shall civilian industries begin re- 
sumption of production? Demobili- 
zation guided by labor’s dominant 
purpose can lead us directly into 
production at high levels or it can 
provide privileged security for some 
in an economy of scarcity. We de- 
mand that the. United States choose 
production at high levels. 


War Mobilization and 
Reconstruction 

The American Federation of 
Labor proposes that Congress au- 
thorize the establishment of an Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Ad- 
justment with an Economic Com- 
mission composed of representatives 
of the basic economic functional or- 
ganizations of workers, employers 
and farmers. The Economic Com- 
mission shall make the policies to 
guide war mobilization, reconver- 
sion and reconstruction, and reem- 
ployment. The Office shall coordi- 
nate plans for production and reem- 
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A. F. of L. Postwar Program 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ployment and time demobilization of 
armies with work opportunities. 


Veterans 


For those in the armed services 
the American Federation of Labor 
proposes : 

1. Demobilization pay to provide 

opportunity before adjustment 

to civilian life. 

2. Hospitalization, medical care 
and rehabilitation for the in- 
jured. 

3. Effective right to complete ed- 
ucation and training inter- 
rupted by war service or to re- 
training. 

4. Special assistance in finding 
employment. 

5. Interim placement benefits ef- 
fective three months after de- 
mobilization and to continue 
for two years after reentering 
the work force. 


The National Work Force 

For all wage-earners the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor proposes: 

1. Federal interim unemployment 
benefits for two years. 

2. Early enactment of a federal 
social insurance system cover- 
ing all workers in private in- 
dustry and groups of self-em- 
ployed persons, providing in- 
surance for emergencies inter- 
rupting work: unemployment 
and short-time incapacity, 
long-time incapacity and old 
age, with provision that the 
Social Security Board may en- 
ter into compacts with individ- 
ual states or their subdivisions 
for the purpose of extending 
social security coverage to 
their employes. 

3. A national employment service 
essential to advise workers of 
suitable jobs and employers of 
suitable workers. 

4. Restoration of shorter work 
week without material reduc- 
tion in weekly earnings. 

5. An end of the evil of child 
labor. 

6. Adequate protective labor leg- 
islation at both federal and 
state levels. 


Union responsibilities in an econ- 
omy of abundance. The union must 
assume the responsibilities accom- 
panying the establishment and main- 
tenance of maximum levels of pro- 
duction and employment. This im- 


plies the unreserved cooperatigy 
necessary for full employment wit, 
review and revision of rules anj 
practices which were developed ty 
protect workers in a depressed an( 
severely fluctuating economy. 

Employers’ responsibilities. As the 
price of free competitive enterprise 
with profits to cover risks—employ. 
ers must accept responsibility for 
directing initiative toward organiza. 
tion of production, employment and 
marketing that will maintain maxi- 
mum levels of production and em. 
ployment. 

Through personnel policies and 
in collective bargaining, employer 
should promote higher incomes for 
the work force. This is essential to 
an economy of abundance. 


Union-Management Cooperation} 


After collective bargaining has be. 
come a customary practice, it is pos- 
sible to develop plans and agencies 
for regularized cooperation between 
unions and management. 
for all production undertakings gen- 
uine collective bargaining as the only 
basis for union-management cooper- 
ation. 

Housing. We propose that the 
work of practical and definite ad- 
vance planning for the rebuilding of 
communities be undertaken at once 
as a task by citizens of each and 
every town. 

Private initiative should play a 
leading part in postwar housing re- 
construction with safeguards against 
speculative abuses in construction 
and financing. Slum clearance anc 
rehousing of low-income families 
must supplement private effort. 

Public Works. A program of 
needed public works and _ services 
ready to be let to private contrac- 
tors should be available to supple- 
ment private employment in the con- 
version period and to start as soon 
as a trend toward production de- 
cline appears obvious. 

Fiscal Policy.’ Our national fiscal 
policy must promote our funda- 
mental purpose—high levels of pro- 
duction and employment. Our ac- 
cumulated national debt and inter- 
est charges thereon will mean sus- 
tained high tax rates, but if we mair- 
tain high production levels this will 
not prevent our providing adequate 
educational opportunities, child wel- 
fare, housing, health, public assist- 
ance and similar services. 

Proposal. We propose repre 
sentatives of farmers’, employers 
and workers’ organizations should 
get together in advance of legislation 
to agree upon our joint responsi 
bilities. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Spring Pienic 


HE EARLY spring days were 
inny and warm. 

“T think it’s time we had our 
annual picnic,” declared Carrie 
Appel. 

“What are we waiting for?” de- 
manded Bob Mervin. “We should 
have one, and at once!”’ 

“Oh, Carrie, that’s a wonderful 
suggestion,” said Betty Jones en- 


# thusiastically. 


“Let’s have it this Saturday if it’s 
a nice day,” came from Betty’s date, 
Pix Adair. 

“Nope, Saturday’s out,” said Bob. 
“I’m working all day.” 

“Why not have it after school 
Friday, and make it a barbecue in 
the park? We could have a fire, and 
oh, gee, let’s be sure to have an out- 
ing of some kind,” Carrie said, her 
eyes sparkling in anticipation. 

“Let’s start now to round up the 

crowd,” Pix said. “Friday after 
school, City Park, bring your own 
food, and be sure to have something 
to cook over a fire.” 
1 “That’s the idea,” said Betty. 
“Let’s go over to June’s house. She 
has a date with Spif Turner, and I 
think Marge and Bill were going to 
be there. That’s eight of us, and if 
Jack is home he’ll make nine.” 

“We should be able to reach the 
whole outfit this evening at that 
rate,” said Bob, “and if we miss one 
or two we can contact them first 
thing in the morning.” 

They were greeted cordially upon 
their arrival at June’s house. How- 
ever, when Carrie asked for Jack, 
June paused before she replied, then 
almost blurted. “He and dad and 
mother are upstairs. You see, he’s 
eighteen and he’s going into the 
Army in about three weeks.” 

There was a moment’s silence 
which was broken by Bob’s excited 
voice. ; 

“Honest ? Does he get to go? Gee, 
I wish I were a little older.” 

Betty smiled. “You'll grow,” she 
said. “He said today he would be 
the first of our Junior Union to be 
taken. It seems almost like a 
dream.” 

We came over to talk up a bar- 
becue,” said Betty. . 








“Say, we can have it now in honor 
of Jack,” said Spif. “Gosh, we had 
better have a real barbecue for a 
sendoff.” 

“We four had figured on one this 
Friday. What do you think, June?” 
asked Pix. “Can you fix it up with 
Jack? Keep it a secret it’s in his 
honor and all that, then after we’re 
all there we'll let him know.” 

“Yes, I can do that. But first let’s 
hear more of the plans.” 


The following Friday was a per- 
fect spring day. City Park was the 
ideal spot for the barbecue. Every 
member of the City Central High 
School Junior Union was there, and 
the pile of food and soft drinks be- 
tokened healthy appetites. Jack and 
June came together, and June whis- 
pered to Carrie that Jack had al- 
most backed out because he thought 
he had heard some remarks in the 
library about the outing being for 
him. 

“T had a terrible time convincing 
him he wasn’t so important,” she 
said, and laughed. 

It was dark before the supper was 
over, and the boys and girls were 
seated around the fire. The warm 
glow shed a soft light on the young 
faces. Someone started to sing, and 
before long the chorus was full and 
strong. They sang their Junior 
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Union songs, and intermixed some 
popular tunes. 

Pix Adair rose at the end of one 
of the songs, and asked for permis- 
sion to speak to the gathering. In 
a few well-chosen words he paid 
tribute to Jack and then, on behalf 
of the Junior Union, he presented 


Jack with a serviceman’s watch. 
. 


“Jack, we want you to wear this, 
and when the going gets tough you'll 
think of us back here who are too 
young to join you at the moment, 
but who will be fighting with you in 
every other way we can, and who 
will be comrades in arms as soon as 
we will be permitted. 

“Carry with you the thought that 
you are making it possible for boys 
and girls throughout our nation to 
have free American organizations 
such as our Junior Union. You 
have been a member since our char- 
ter day, and we have often been 
proud of you in the past, but upon 
this occasion we are doubly proud 
that we have had you with us, and 
will look forward to the days when 
we all shall be reunited. We will 
have outgrown the Junior Union, 
and no doubt most of us returning 
from service, and those who do their 
jobs here at home, will be members 
of bonafide trade unions. No mat- 
ter what our course, we shall be 
Americans and have our free and 
wonderful country.” 

Jack responded briefly. He was 
overcome with emotion but said as 
he strapped the watch on his wrist: 

“This represents to me my child- 
hood, my high school days, all my 
early life, my home, my friends and 
all the things that I have loved and 
enjoyed as an American. I'll cher- 
ish it always.” 

It was a solemn group of young 
people who left the City Park that 
evening. The Junior Unionists 
were growing up to face the reali- 
ties of life in wartime as never be- 
fore. Each was thankful in his 
heart for the opportunities that were 
his, and each earnestly resolved to 
bear his share and do his duty and 
more, to keep America free for the 
children who would come after them. 











